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| Worth While—Your Attention 


Regal Model T “25” Underslung Touring Car 


NDER a thousand dollars—Twenty-five horse 

power—Comfortably seating five passengers. 

A veritable challenge to competition. An 

“Underslung” with all the advantages of 

“safety,” “economy,” “beauty,” “accessibility,” “com- 
fort” this costly construction assures. 

A Touring Car that will amaze you by its ability, its 


flexibility and its absolute sufficiency for any and every 
purpose—speed—endurance—hill climbing. 


Compare it—Match it—Value against Value. 


Let the car do justice to the good things we haven’t 
said about it. 


Some Specifications: 


Motor, 25 H. P., 334x472 inches; inches; Standard Equipment, 
Wheel Base, 106 inches; Mag- Five Lamps; Generator; Horn; 
neto and Batteries (dual igni- Complete Tool Equipment (Fold- 
tion); Transmission (Selective) ing Glass Windshield and Mo- 
Highest Grade Nickel Steel, 3 hair Top and Top Boot, $50 ex- 
speeds forward, one reverse; 

Morgan & Wright Tires 32x3!/ 





The Regal “‘25’’ Underslung Touring Car 


Regal Dealers are Everywhere, or Write us for Catalog A 


The Regal Motor Car Company 


Automobile Manufacturers, Detroit, Michigan 


Western Service Warehouse, Corner Eighth and Clementina 
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TWO DAYS 


But yesterday you shared this place 
beneath the leaves, 
You listened to the morning call of 


joyous birds, 


And watched the noonday shadows 


cross the fallen leaves. 


Down through the long still after- 
noon we lay alone 

And felt the wistful yearning of the 
twilight hour, 

And in the soft, dark night we heard 


the hoot owl’s moan. 


To-day alone I wander through the 
silent ways 

Denied your love. The twilight 
comes with purpling mist 

Across the hills, and o’er my soul 


death’s shadow plays. 


—Grace E. Doud. 
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Remarkable ancient stone walls in Old Mexico. The dome of the chapel of 
the Holy Well left center, and near it a century plant in bloom. 





Patio of San Angel Inn. —Photo by Sumner Matson. 
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Types seen from a Mexican “balcon.” 


MEXICO FROM A “BALCON” AND 
OTHERWISE 


Some of the Sights Seen by an Observant Woman as She Gazed ;from Her Window 


BY E. A. SEMPLE 


N THEORY, I agree perfectly 
with the dictum laid down by Mr. 
Charles Loomis—that no person 
should presume to write about a 

country in which he has not lived at 
least a year, or whose language is not 
entirely familiar. Yet, though I say 
“in theory,” I trust the gifted author 
of “The Awakening of a Nation” will 


not deny to me the pleasure of making 
a slight record of what I saw and en- 
joyed as I leaned over the tiny “bal- 
con” just outside the window of my 
room to gaze at the street below. 

In Mexico City it is quite possible 
to see a number of human moving pic- 
tures (yes, and moving human pic- 
tures, too!) scarcely less novel than 
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A water-carrier on his rounds. 


they are often diverting, without trou- 
bling to leave one’s “balcon”—particu- 
larly if this happens to overhang the 
Calle de San Francisco, which, in the 
case of the average tourist, it is almost 
certain to do. For this is the main as 
well as the most modern thoroughfare 
‘of the city, running from the dusty 
Alameda to the equally dusty square 
where el Cathedral stands. Calle de 
San Francisco itself is not only well- 
paved, but is kept marvelously clean; 
and the same is true of the majority 
of those streets which cross it in the 
central locality where hotels, shops 
and theatres are all crowded together, 
forming a sort of imitation Paris, be- 
yond which the transient and casual 
visitor has small need to peneirate; 
for he will find squalor rather than 
beauty, and as for any characteristic 
native features, these can be found 


far more easily in any one of the small 
cities. 

Within the district of the clean and 
well-paved streets, Americans are 
much in evidence. Nine o’clock in the 
morning is not too early to see them 
sallying forth from the hotels, and, 
save during the time of the siesta (one 
to two-thirty, when all the shops are 
closed), they throng the streets till af- 
ter dark, appearing to find here their 
chief diversions. No wonder, for 
most attractive are the displays to be 
seen in each shop window of native 
opals and drawn-work; filigree silver 
(largely imported from Italy, by the 
way); carved and embossed leathers, 
and innumerable settings of turquoise 
matrix. The lavish purchases made 
by our countrymen and women of these 
and many other tempting trinkets con- 
duce materially to the strong convic- 
tion current among Mexicans of all 
classes—that los Americanos are with- 
out exception a nation of capitalists. 
Nor are they without some grounds 
for such.a belief, since a large number 


of these systematic shoppers (if the 
local press is to be credited) are prone 


to arrive in their private cars. Curi- 
ously enough, the majority of moneyed 
magnates who visit Mexico seem to 
come from the West; New York and 
New England have been but sparsely 
represented in the lists of visitors con- 
scientiously set forth in the Mexican 
Herald during my visit there. 

How large a portion leave any part 
of their wealth permanently invested 
in Mexico can only be conjectured, 
but certainly their mere presence is a 
Ged-send to the shop keepers and 
hotel proprietors of the capital city. 
During the season( winter) the hotels 
are almost invariably crowded to such 
an extent that many visitors are com- 
pelled to accept quarters which, at 
home, they would réject with disdain; 
nor is this mitigated by the knowledge 
that even the best, when judged by 
American standards, is none too good. 

It did seem to me that some enter- 
prising Yankee was losing time in not 
endeavoring to reap a harvest in sev- 
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A Mexican carrier climbing a street 
stairway. 


eral profitable fields of endeavor right 
in Mexico City. For example, if any 
one undertook to rent out American 
oil stoves or fur coats by the day or 
week, I am convinced that he would 
do a rushing business. Each Mexican 
winter seems to live up nobly to the 
reputation of every cold winter in a 
warm climate—by being “the most 
severe ever known in the Republic.” 
To us who, at home, look on Mexico 
as a tropical country, it comes like a 
slap in the face to find that not only 
has the mercury the audacity to go 
down to 40 deg.—but it does it fre- 
quently; and 40 deg. in an entirely un- 
heated room, and one, moreover, with 
a stone floor, in a house likewise with- 
out a vestige of heat, means consider- 
able discomfort to those dwellers 





therein who are accustomed to carpets 
and steam heat. 

The average Mejicano serenely 
muffles himself in his zerape, and, se- 
cure in the conviction that the sun must 
come out in the end, sends forth occa- 
sional suggestions from beneath its 
folds that artificial heat is very un- 
wholesome. Sometimes you know 
Spanish enough to reply that freezing 
is unwholesome, too—and then again 
you don’t. So, in the long run, the 
tourist, dwelling perforce in a hotel, 
decides that he must make the best of 
it, and accepts the Mexican philosophy 
that the sun will shine some time, and 
that comfortable warmth, nay, often 
real heat, will come with each sunny 
noonday. Moreover, at all times of the 
day it is apt to be warmer out of the 
house than in it, so the wise visitor 
seeks the “balcon” and studies, at lei- 
sure, the hurrying rush of life and 
color in the calle below. 

Never is this seen to better advan- 
tage than on a Sunday, between noon 
and half-past one, because every one 
in Mexico City seems to be passing by, 
and the sidewalks, narrow enough at 
best, are thronged. Dusky Indians 
stride along, in spotless Sabbath white 
or bright colored cotton trousers, with 
a zerape of an equally brilliant, if usu- 
ally entirely different, hue: Indian wo- 
men, whose heads and shoulders are 
draped in the graceful rebozos falling 
in lovely folds that drive visiting art- 
ists wild. Now comes a conservative 
Mexican of the old school, so to speak, 
a marked figure in his suit of soft, un- 
tanned leather, accompanied, per- 
chance, by an amigo resplendent in the 
latest Parisian fashion. 

No material, however conspicuous, 
is considered to be unsuited to the 
street by Mexican senoras and senor- 
itas, nor any fashion too elaborate. So 
we may behold gowns of white lace, 
pink silk, sky-blue muslin, knocking 
elbows with those of purple plush, 
green velvet and white corduroy, as 
the wearers trail along Calle de San 
Francisco in the glaring sun of a Mexi- 
can noonday. 
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Gateway of a typical Mexican home. 
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1. The nearby spring used for the vil- 

lage washing. 2. Watching the fish at 

play. 3. A wayside stable used by 
the packers. 


But wait—we must not become so 
much absorbed by the pedestrians that 
we fail to note the constant stream of 
carriages, whose occupants are sure to 
wear garments even more brilliant. 
Mexican horses are superb creatures, 
perfectly groomed and frequently at- 
tached to exceedingly handsome pri- 
vate carriages; indeed, the equipages 
form the most picturesque part of 
Sunday’s “passing show.” One sees, 
too, an inordinate number of motors 
(usually entirely up-to-date models) 
all with gongs so extraordinarily musi- 
cal that these notes of warning really 
become a pleasure to the ear. All these 


vehicles and the foot-passengers 
crowd Calle de San Francisco to its ut- 
most capacity, and during the latter 
part of my stay, measures were being 
taken to regulate the traffic press by 
passing a municipal ordinance requir- 
ing vehicles to go up one street and 
down another. 

As I just said, costumes worn by the 
people in the carriages and motors 
might be described as like those of 
the people on foot—only more so! In 
one sumptuous limousine sits a stately 
dowager clad in a purple velvet gown 
over which is draped a magnificent 
cloak of Russian sables; I think she 
probably found them oppressive then, 
but late that night I recalled her 
again—this time with distinct envy. 
At her side is a younger woman, pre- 
sumably her daughter, wearing a white 
lace frock and a toque of chinchilla 
fur adorned with pink roses, her tiny 
white-kid shod feet resting daintily on 
a sort of plaque of fresh violets, as 


large round as the top of a water-pail. 


Notwithstanding the difference in their 
ages, these two women look singularly 
alike, and, moreover, they look about 
like all other women of their class one 
sees in Mexico; for every one powders 
her face so liberally that any individ- 
uality of complexion is discreetly 
veiled in a sort of neutral gray haze. 
From the oldest to the youngest, no 
Mexican woman would feel herself 
preperly dressed without this thick 
powder coating, which causes women 
of every age to resemble each other to 
a wonderful degree. Old women or 
young women—they all appear, when 
seen from any distance—particularly 
in a moving vehicle—to be about 
thirty-five years old. Their faces are 
impassive, usually rather hard, and 
as expressionless and lacking in char- 
acter as if carved out of wood by 
machinery, and then gone over with 
colors. There may be any number of 
women with expressive faces and fine 
natural complexions in Mexico—but, 
if there are, they don’t come out on 
Sundays; certainly, I could never dis- 
cover any such in the carriages and 
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motors that passed, week after week, 
beneath my window. 

Even the children, grandly bedecked 
as they always are, poor little things! 
sit in their places with countenances 
quite as immobile and unjoyful as 
those of their elders. It is a singular 
spectacle; for an hour or more, these 
wooden-faced men, women and child- 
ren slowly drive up and down the 
length of Calle de San Francisco, sel- 
dom smiling, and scarcely speaking to 
each other, their brilliantly clad bodies 
held in a sort of frozen erectness, and 
their wonderfully shod feet resting on 
great cushions of gorgeous natural 
flowers. 

Yet, none the less is the sight one 
long to’ be remembered, nor is there a 
single recollection of Mexico City that 
it gives me more pleasure to recall. 
I love to close my eyes, sometimes, 
and try to feel in fancy the soft caress 
of the hot sun, as it beat down on the 
bewildering color pageant mace up of 
gowns, zerapes and flowers; and I im- 
agine I can actually see again the 
stately stride of the magnificent horses 
with their splendid trappings, drawing 
carriages wherein sat bejeweled wo- 
men; or hear the horns of motors, re- 
strained to a measured pace, uttering 
musical calls of warning that harmon- 
ize, somehow, with the soft strains’ of 
a military band playing in the far 
distance. To see Mexico City thus is 
to see it at its best. ’ 

During the closing years of the Diaz 
administration and also at the present 
time, bull-fighting has not been given 
any great amount of official encourage- 
ment, or, much more important, patron- 
age. None the less, it still flourishes, 
and nearly every Sunday afternoon 
during the winter months, vast con- 
courses of enthusiastic people seek 
the sport offered at the Plaza de los 
Toros. 

The attitude of Americans toward 
this sport is striking—not to say analo- 
gous. Very few who visit the “Ring” 
are ready to admit, publicly, that they 
really take pleasure in it—yet most of 
them do go! This, one carefully ex- 


plained to me, was because the Ameri- 
cans are so eminently fair and just 
that they desire personally to investi- 
gate things for themselves in order to 
judge them solely on their merits and 
not from hearsay. This sounds plaus- 
ible enough; it would seem, however, 
that in a number of cases, several 
trips are necessary ‘ere unprejudiced 
judgment can be pronounced. Huge 
automobiles ticketed “to the Ring” 
seem to do a rushing business every 
Sunday, yet always on the Tuesday 
following the newspapers will print 
letters from foreign visitors, usually 
deploring the cruelty of such an exhi- 
bition. Quite a commotion was cre- 
ated by one man (a private car mag- 
nate, by the way) who wrote an indig- 
nant epistle to the Mexican Herald— 
which it printed verbatim—declaring 
he would not remain in a_ country 
where such atrocious cruelty was al- 
lowed to exist, and, true to his word, 
he ard his family hastened away in 
high dudgeon. The position generally 
taken by Americans who have resided 


a long time in Mexico is that bull fight- 
ing is one of the national amusements 
—and if you don’t like it, why, don’t 
go: an eminently common-sense point 
of view. 

The Mexicans themselves are by no 
means so tolerant of American preju- 


dice on this score. They take every 
opportunity to twit us with tales of 
lynchings in the South (apparently re- 
garding these as some form of national 
entertainment), prize-fights and foot- 
ball games. Well do I recall the intense 
enthusiasm and satisfaction evoked 
when Dr. Eliot’s condemnation of the 
last-mentioned sport was made public. 

Unlike the bull rings, Mexican thea- 
tres do not seem to derive much addi- 
tional patronage from the American 
invasion of the past few years. Dur- 
ing one of my visits to Mexico City a 
few winters ago, there was a short sea- 
son of Italian opera, the bright par- 
ticular star of the company being 
Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini. Yet, though 
the famous prima donna is much be- 
loved by the Mexicans, this engage- 
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ment proved to be a disastrous one 
financially, and finally the company 
was obliged to disband. 

Delighted at the prospect of a musi- 
cal treat, with several music lovers 
from my hotel I eagerly set forth to 
hear “Traviata,” one of the attrac- 
tions of the opening week. Though 
Mme. Tetrazzini was Violetta, the 
house was not half filled, and at least 
a third of the audience (particularly in 
the gallery), appeared to be composed 
of small children, who, like children of 
other countries, couldn’t be either still 
or silent. 

Indeed, one excessively  full- 
throated infant in arms yelled lustily 
throughout the duet in the first act, 
reaching a veritable climax during 
“Ah fors’ e lui!” in a series of ear- 
splitting shrieks. 


Poor Madame Tetrazzini! It surely 


was most annoying to be forced to 
compete with a human accordion— 
and realize that your rival was win- 
ning, hands down! We were very far 


from blaming her when she glared 
furiously in the direction of the dis- 
turbance, then dashed into the spark- 
ling ripples of “Sempre liberia.” Sud- 
denly, a most appalling combination 
of sounds merged itself with the 
pearly rhythm of Violetta’s scales. 
Like soldiers at the word of command, 
every one looked upward. There, 
standing in the front of a box in the 
second tier, was a well-dressed wo- 
man, vigorously tossing the disturb- 
ing element with one hand, while in 
the other, with equal energy, she 
twirled a small watchman’s rattle. 
The wails of the baby quickly 


changed to crows of pleasure, but the 
now thoroughly outraged audience 
hastened to bestow on the entirely un- 
moved parent a storm of vehement 
hisses. 

Mme. Tetrazzini, meanwhile, had 
rushed from the stage, and it was fully 
three-quarters of an hour before the 
performance was continued. 

It was but a short time after this 
that I attended another musical func- 
tion, a concert this time, where the 
pianist was so manifestly disconcerted 
and annoyed by the constant bawling 
of a small child among those present 
that, suddenly, in the midst of his ad- 
mirable playing of an “Impromptu” of 
Schubert’s, he stopped, clapped both 
hands to his temples with a gesture of 
despair, and fled from the stage, 
stoutly refusing to continue his part 
of the program. 

This incident seemed to have been 
the cause that brought forth an edi- 
torial in one of the leading papers, 
El Imparcial, inquiring whether those 
persons who had paid money to hear 
music were being fairly treated when 
deprived of their enjoyment by the 
antics of naughty children; was it just 
to the buyers? El Imparcial asked in 
all seriousness; adding, naively, that, 
even should a proceeding seem high- 
handed, it would be better for mana- 
gers of all places of amusement in 
Mexico City to refuse admission to in- 
fants and small children as was done 
in Europe and the United States. 

I’ve often thought that I should like 
to know whether that editorial pro- 
duced any more practical results than 
giving me a good laugh. 

















Head of secretary bird, showing the many singular radiating plumes from 
which its name is derived. 


A FEATHERED ST. PATRICK 


This Foe of Snakes Not Only Pursues Reptiles, but Kills Them 


BY LILLIAN E. ZEH 


eral public, are the fine pair 

of secretary birds, male and 
female, just received from Africa, and 
now on exhibition at the New York 
Zoological Park. These stately, long- 
legged bipeds, with ashy gray plu- 
mage and tail feathers two feet long, 
are the champion snake killers of the 


WO CREATURES entirely 
I new to the eyes of the gen- 


world. The secretary is really a hawk 
adapted especially for ground hunt- 
ing. The male stands four feet high, 
the greater part of this being made 
up of legs and neck. 

The bird gets its odd name from a 
crest of long, dark plumage rising 
from the back of the head, which 
gives him a fanciful resemblance to a 
clerk having a bunch of quill pens 
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1. The secretary bird in the act of kill- 


ing a snake. The bird strikes the 
snake on the head with a lightning like 
blow of its powerful foot. 
2. The bird scrutinizing the snake for 
signs of life. 


stuck behind his ears. The naked skin 
of the face is yellow. The fine gray 
eyes have heavy, long lashes. In 
South Africa the birds are said to be 
of a considerable economic use to the 
community as a destroyer of venom- 
ous pests, for they kill and eat cobras, 
vipers and other poisonous reptiles. 
The writer had a special opportu- 


nity to make photographs showing 
how this curious and wiry bird at- 
tacks and quickly makes a meal out 
of his victim. All its food must be 
alive, and as garter snakes sell at ten 
cents each, there is likely to be a good 
market in the Zoological Park for 
youthful snake hunters. 

A garter snake was thrown some 
distance from the male secretary bird 
on the runway of the enclosure. Unlike 
a hawk or vulture, he did not fly upon 
the prey at once, but cautiously ap- 
proached the snake with wings partly 
outspread, so as to be ready to escape 
any sudden lunge of the enemy. Still 
watching its movements, the secretary 
slowly circled around his antagonist, 
looking for an opening, but keeping 
well out of danger. Suddenly, like a 
flash, the bird raised and shot out one 
of his powerful feet, with sharp talons, 
and struck the snake fairly on the 
head. This was quickly followed by 
another sharp blow, which proved a 
knockout. 

Another three-foot snake given to 
the bird proved more active than the 
first and showed a disposition to fight, 
making several angry lunges at the 
secretary, which dodged them in prize- 
ring style. In avoiding these lunges, 
the bird put out its widespread foot to 
protect the abdomen. The secretary 
feinted and dodged for a minute or 
more, watching for a good opening. 
Suddenly, up shot the heavy foot, and 
a sledge hammer blow, surely aimed, 
struck the snake on the head, stunning 
and putting the reptile out of action. 
The talons were drawn together when 
the blow started, spreading out while 
in the air, and were brought together 
slightly at the instant of impact with 
the snake, so that the victim received 
not only the force of the blow, but the 
piercing of the sharp claws. 

When the snake lay quiet after the 
blows, the bird eyed it sharply for 
a moment to see if it were quite harm- 
less, and then, lowering his head 
slowly, for a bit, he suddenly shot out 
his beak like an arrow and transfixed 
the snake just behind the head. After 
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that the reptile was eaten with as lit- 
tle ceremony as a chicken swallows a 
worm. 

In South Africa, the secretaries are 
found in the higher dry districts, and 
travel in pairs, male and female. If 
disturbed, they make off in a rush, like 
an ostrich, using their wings to aid 
their legs, and their pace is very 
fast. They seem actually to skim the 
ground when pursued. They seldom 
leave the earth, and if compelled to 
do so, make only short flights. They 
build large, bulky nests, which are 
utilized at night as a roosting place. 


Where trees are to be had, they select 
a place sixty or one hundred feet 
above the ground for the nests. These 
are built of sticks and sod, and lined 
with grass, and measure as much as 
five feet in diameter and three feet in 
thickness. 

As a rule; only two eggs are laid. 
Incubation takes six weeks. The 
young have to remain in the nest five 
or six months before they can walk 
on their long, slender legs, which are 
very brittle and easily break if the 
birds are forced to run before they 
are of the proper age. 





NOCTURN 


Plessis-lése-Tours, Reign of Louis XI. 


BY WILTON AGNEW BARRETT 


Hush—low—the wind in the oak! 

What is it hangs dark from the limb of the oak-tree? 
It is wet with the dew, it is cold with the dew, 

It swings in the wind—and glisteningly 

The moon shines through the gaunt oak-tree. 


“Father! father! is it thou——” 

A gypsy girl creeps to the foot of the oak-tree. 
With shrinking fingers she touches the thing— 
It swings in the wind—it can but swing. 

She crouches back with a wild, wild eye— 
Where on the moor died out that cry? 


Hush—chill—the wind in the oak! 

What is it lies pale on the roots of the oak-tree ? 
lt is wet with the dew, it is cold with the dew, 
It moveth never—and glitteringly 

The moon shines through the black oak-tree. 








THE HOME RANCH 


OF THE COWELLS 


NO. 3 


BY JOSEPHINE C. McCRACKIN 











HE GATE through which we 

drove had been put up in 

1854, and every pointed pal- 

ing brought from San Fran- 
cisco, together with the posts support- 
ing the arch which even now proclaims 
the grandeur of the place to which it 
led. Not that it was at all pictur- 
esquely dilapidated, any more than 
was the house, which had been the 
home, those early years, of Harry 
Cowell, one of the very largest of the 
large landholders of California 
throughout the State, who still had a 
fondness for this, his country home, 
near Santa Cruz. The son now living, 
S. H. Cowell, spends about one-half 
his time here, year in, year out, living 
in the same house, modernized only 
as far as necessary, but in the same 
state of stupendous completeness as 
the entrance gate. 

I had long wanted to see “the old 
Cowell place;” I had heard so much 
of the gardens and the grounds and 
the ancient Monterey Cypress there, 
but was always told that though I 
might walk to the place, I should never 
be able to walk over it, which I real- 
ized while driving over it in a very 
comfortable carriage. 

Any one familiar with the growth 


“Waving trees and gurgling spring.” 
The Cascade, Casa del Rey, Golf 
Links, Santa Cruz, Cal. 











A glimpse through the old cedar trees, 
Cowell’s ranch, near Santa Cruz, Cal. 
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of trees in California can imagine the 
size of the English walnuts forming 
the avenue from the gate to the wide 
circle of Monterey cypress, and the 
size of these latter trees. Those who 
have not seen these cypress can never 
picture to themselves the - great, 
straight trunks of the trees, about 
which fluted columns are clustered 
that reach up into the branches, where 
these rise tall and dark from the shaft. 
Nearer to the house, the cypress ave- 
nue opens upon a view of the building, 
one-storied, dark red, with wide ve- 
randa and windows wide and deep. 
Roses, fifty years old; the Passion vine 
of Mission times; a jessamine that has 
learned to climb by force of circum- 
stances, all these droop and sway from 
the branches of locust, elm and other 
New England trees that seem to hold 
house and garden in their shelter. And 
here is something else from New Eng- 
land, a water-lily in the fountain basin, 
the particular Nymphaea that has the 
light pink fragrant blossom; and it 
came from Wrentham, Massachusetts, 
from the old, old Cowell home, which 
still belongs to this conservative fam- 
ily. In the center of this fountain 
basin, where ferns and foliage plants 
are always kept moist and cool by the 
drip and the spray, is a most remark- 
able growth—a young Monterey 
cypress, which has seeded itself and 
is pushing its way up among a lot of 
other things that were never planted, 
but grew there at their own‘sweet will. 

Though-I was a complete stranger at 
the place, the dogs seemed to take me 
on trust. Wonder, the big water span- 
iel, and Hector, a lovely satin-haired 
Irish setter, quite deaf and almost 
blind with age; but Nigger, the watch 
dog at the stable, said: “How do I 
know but what you want some of our 
fine horses?” SoI said: “Never mind, 
Nig.; here are lots of things to wel- 
come me.” 

For though I was greeted at the 
front door, two fat little lambs came 
around from the kitchen door; they 
were orphans, and they never lost sight 
of each other; and a fat, black cat 
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came, and a fat, short-tailed yellow 
cat, and pretty soon they all lay down 
together, the nearest approach to the 
lion and the lamb, for Buffy may have 
been the descendant of a wild cat. 

Hector, the Irish setter, immediately 
took possession of the seat I had oc- 
cupied in the buggy, and before it was 
fairly on the way again he was fast 
asleep. In this way he drove all over 
the ranch, and to the farthest outposts 
at Felton, well aware that he was care- 
fuily looked after and protected. 

The day was fine; we were in no 
hurry to go in, and I was out to dis- 
cover what I could. A peacock! The 
most magnificent, proudest, most 
graceful bird I ever saw. Yes, grace- 
ful; no lady could have managed her 
six-yard-long train better, and his train 
must have been fully that length, and 
of the most gorgeous, green-gold shim- 
mering colors that ever were, with a 
neck and breast of the rarest blue un- 
der the heavens. How I did want to 
see his tail spread! It was said that 
the vain bird would go into a trance 
when he spread his tail and you held 
a looking glass before him. Yet you 
could not help but respect the bird for 
his domestic habits; he sleeps every 
night on the same locust tree, a main 
stem bending clear over like a.branch, 
and the places of his wife and the four 
pea-chicks are beside him, rain or 
moonshine. Their daytime residence 
is in the orchard, where there is most 
always bloom of some kind among the 
trees, oranges, almonds, lemons, 
cherries, peaches, olives, quince and 
pears. 

But they are not the only residents 
there, gold pheasants, silver pheasants, 
Japanese importations, beautiful black 
Minorca chickens, white turkeys, 
young and old, numberless wild birds, 
robins, larks, anything that will feed 
with the chickens; though the flock of 
tame quail generally feed with the 
pigeons in the other corral, where the 
trout basin is situated. And every step 
or two you see another horse, one of 
the fine carriage horses, either taken 
out of a buggy or harnessed into a 


buggy, or tethered for a bite of grass, 
or led for exercise; and all these fine- 
grained, fine-strained horses are pets, 
and Mr. Cowell calls them all by 
name. 

I had seen so much of this part of 
the ranch that while we were taking 
lunch in front of the open fire-place, 
above which a niche is let into the 
wall higher up, I ventured to make a 
suggestion to Mr. Cowell. I said: 
“The interior of your house, or this 
part of it, is in Mission tints; that 
niche is certainly a reminder of Mis- 
sion days; then why not take down the 
large vase and put a small statue in 
place of it, the statue of some saint, 
of course.” 

At the time I had Saint Francis in 
my mind, who called the birds his lit- 
tle brothers of the air; but when I 
had seen the rest of the ranch, or a 
greater portion of it, I came to the 
conclusion it should be Saint Anthony, 
for he takes care of beasts as well as 
birds; and though Mr. Cowell is not a 
saint, nor even a Catholic, he said, 
simply: “Every living creature wants 
a home;” and every living creature for 
miles around drifts to that ranch for 
food and shelter, whether wild or tame. 

Before leaving the house for our 
drive, Mr. Cowell laid before me a 
book, day-book or entry-book, I be- 
lieve it is called, in clean, clear hand- 
writing, his father’s, and he turned to 
the day and the month we were writ- 
ing, but it was in 1860. 

Beautiful though the ranch is with 
its long stretches of green fields and 
meadows, its hill plateaux covered 
with great, spreading live-oaks, its 
mountain sides o’ertopped with red- 
woods, its glens and canyons filled 
with laurel and madrone, ever and 
again there rises a sheer, threatening 
wall of rock suddenly from out among 
waving trees and gurgling springs, or 
a deep fissure drops suddenly hun- 
dreds of feet beside the road you are 
passing over. This, strange to say, is 
where the lime rock was taken out in 
years gone by, and if you keep your 
eyes open, you will see some of the 
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ancient lime kilns, more picturesque 
now than while the fires were hot in 
them, for redwood and madrones now 
grow from their top. 

To be sure, there are still lime- 
kilns of that kind on this vast estate; 
but I knew there was quite a modern 
institution at their Rincon kiln, where 
oil is burned, and this Mr. Cowell 
had promised to show us at the end of 
our drives But there are so many 
things new to me: the factories, mills, 
blacksmith shops, on the place; the 
vegetable gardens for the three hun- 
dred odd men to be fed from; the abai- 
toir, the corrals, the pastures; the 
dams with their colts; the cows with 
their calves; the sheep in care of their 
herder; and one band without herder, 
the fat porkers ready for the oven. 

Then come the heavy teams meet- 
ing us, enormous, heavy horses, six of 
them always, all bred on the ranch, 
drawing enormous loads. I know these 
well; many a word of praise had their 
drivers had from me, an officer of the 
Humane Society, on the streets of 


Santa Cruz, though I did not know 


Cowell was the owner. Mule teams, 
too, and pack-mules, sleek and fat, and 
working hard. 

Across, on a rising hillside, a glis- 
tening snow seems spread. “Fred 
Swanton’s lawn-mowers,” I am told; 
the flock of Angora goats that keep the 
grass down on the new Casa del Rey 
Golf Links, at the Country Club 
home. 

But it is not this I am looking at; oh, 
no. The golf grounds lie away down 
at our feet, though it is said there is 
a superb view even from there. What, 
then, must it be from here, so many 
hundred feet higher that the golfers 
below look like ants, and the golf 
links like a child’s play-ground. All 
this below is of the Cowell land, too; 
but the most sublime point is this, 
where the carriage stops. I thought 
I had seen all of Santa Cruz, sepa- 
rately and in one, on different occa- 
sions, but I see it now for the first 


time as a whole. Now, really, I don’t 
want to boast of Santa Cruz because it 
is my home, but only because it is 
truly a grand sight. A large, wide- 
spread, picturesque city, white, with 
strips of green forest in its outskirts, 
and the broad, blue, sun-smiling ocean 
enfolding it, till the green hills and the 
dark blue mountains of the Santa 
Cruz Range, come down to the Bay of 
Monterey in the east, to hold the City 
of the Holy Cross in their embrace. 

Then we drive on, for miles, it seems 
to me, to Rincon, quite a village of 
workmen’s houses with the boarding 
house in the center, across the track 
from the formidable-looking plant of 
tank houses, oil reservoirs, and I don’t 
know what-all on this side of the rail- 
road track. I heard the noises long 
before we got here, but I said nothing: 
I only tried to think, “Who’s afraid ?” 
Then we enter this most modern-con- 
structed of kilns, and all sorts of blaz- 
ing, super-heated, red-hot wonders 
pass before my bewildered eyes. 

“Now, we'll go above,” says Mr. 
Cowell, holding out his hand to help 
me up a sort of iron staircase, no doubt 
quite safe to mount. 

But I shrink back. ‘“N-n-no, 
th-thank you, not to-day,” I quaver; 
“T’m a little nervous.” 

“Oh, you’re afraid,” he says, quite 
dispassionately. ‘Very well, you can 
look at it from a distance.” And an- 
other ton of lime rock being dumped 
into one of the cylinders above, with 
the rush and the crash of an earth- 
quake, just then, I get down and out 
as quickly as I know how. 

Then moving away to a convenient 
distance from this modern imitation 
of a—we will say Biblical place of 
eternal punishment, I sum up my im- 
pression of this wonder of our century 
in the words: “A Hades in three 
stories; and since I have been through 
a part of it myself, I mean to be very 
careful after this how I consign my 
worst enemy to eternal torment in that 
hottest of all hot places.” 
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MOLLY AND THE SILETZ CLAIM 


BY LOUISA 


ARY MORELAND, worn 
out with city school teach- 
ing, pined for the country. 


“Come back with me, 
and stay on my claim in the back- 
woods!” wrote her uncle. “You cook 
for me; I'll clear for you, and you 
shall be part owner!” 

The girl’s tired eyes danced at the 
very thought, and her mother added: 
“Yes, you go, and you'll come back 
with roses in your cheeks. Uncle will 
take good care of you, I know.” 

Her’s was a fatherless family, and 
Mary worked for it. “I’m well enough 
now,” she went on, “to take sewing, 
and Laura’s got a good place.” 

So it was arranged. 

First the street cars; the train; the 
stage; then the horse that Uncle Tim 
had left on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion. 

Mary’s denim skirt soon divided it- 
self, as her feet found the stirrup loop. 
The pack was steadied behind her, 
and they took the coast road on. It 
had been worked by the Reservation 
Indians, then neglected, till it got back 
to its «riginal state of “cattle-trail.” 

“You’ve not brought much freight, 
Uncle. What’ll you do about it?” 
queried the girl. 

“The pack’s all yours. Mine’ll keep 
till next time. No hurry.” 

“And when will next time be ?” 

“*Morrow, or day after. Jim Car- 
son’ll pack the grub over. Got enough 
to go on with, anyhow.” 

“Why didn’t I walk?” Mary re- 
proached herself. 

“ *Cause I didn’t let you. When the 
school’s blown out of you, then you 
can walk! Don’t want no invalids 
along with me!” 


A’HMUTY NASH 


The trail began to mount the shore 
line of a high cliff. 

Speechless for a few minutes, the 
girl at length exclaimed: “Oh, Uncle, 
nobody ever said how beautiful your 
ocean was!” 

“Looks as though the sun left his 
footsteps behind just where he crossed 
over!” she added with a sigh. 

“What! you sigh for him? Guess 
he won’t come back the same way! 
See here, you can walk now. Hear 
‘Glory’ blow!” 

“Ts that her name? And why?” 

“ *Cause she was born on the ‘Glori- 
ous Fourth!’ ” 

Mary jumped off, and was at her 
head in no time. 

“Make the most of your ocean. Soon 
you'll have no sun, nor ocean!” 

After winding about, snake-fashion, 
the trail got round the brow of the 
cliff into a defile, where a stream gur- 
gled over rocks beneath them. 

“Yes, that’s Rocky Creek; you may 
look back oncet and twicet, and then 
good-bye!” 

Mary availed herself of the permis- 
sion, and craned her neck to see round 
the headland, where “Whale Rock” 
stood. “Otter Rock” was left far be- 
hind, and Cape Foulweather, too, 
where the early Spaniards caught it 
storming, and where the following 
white visitors placed a lighthouse. 

“Don’t you feel tangled up, Uncle?” 

“Why, no. We're sure on the trajl. 
Bush-ends broken off short, that the 
Indians have done for generations. 
Good as a blaze!” 

“This is timber, and no mistake!” 
and Mary tossed her head back to see 
the cross finger-tips at the top. 

“Not worth it! Takes, as they say, 
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‘two men and a boy to reach up there.’ 
See that trail to the right? Goes to 
Kate Garner’s; and the other one round 
to Sam Drew’s old cabin!” 

“I’m more interested in Kate Gar- 
ner’s. What’s she in there for?” 

“Sure, sitting on her claim, like a 
hen on her chicks; fear some one 
might jump it!” 

“Well, you may take me over to 
call some day,” proposed Mary. 

“She has to come off to feed once 
in a while. You might see her then, 
Molly!” 

She opened her eyes at the name. 
“Might as well call Kate Katherine, as 
you Mary. Molly’s good enough for 
the backwoods.” 

“Too good, perhaps,” she said, 
laughing. ‘What a nice, clean cabin!” 
was her mead of praise on entering. 

“Would you take your Uncle for a 
skunk, Molly? The skunk’s hurrying 
up to get supper anyhow. See my 
beans on the ‘camper’s delight’!”’ 

“What’s that?” . 

“Hot stove, to be sure, Molly.” 

Biscuits were soon baked, and there 
was butter, cheese, and condensed 
milk from the pack. 

“Don’t forget our contract, Molly. 
Cook for me; clear for you. Mind, 
it’s for you! The guess’ll be here and 
there, too!” 

“Uncle, you talk in puzzles.” 

“T told you about Sam Drew and 
his deserted cabin. I’ll take you up 
the trail to see it. That man’s got a 
_ conscience, white as snow. Think of 
his going against himself, giving up 
his claim, for not having kept the re- 
quirements; and letting Uncle Sam 
have it back, expecting nothing in re- 
turn, for a backwoods palace, and tim- 
ber felled. Pretty good sample of a 
foo!, I call him.” 

“If he shought the other way was 
wrong, he was surely right to do what’s 
right,” Molly argued, as she washed 
the cups and platters. 

“If you ain’t tired, we'll go ‘moggin’ 
along to Sam’s cabin.” 

Her short, divided skirt, gaiter- 
shoes, and gray shirt-waist proclaimed 


her as being what Uncle Tim wished 
for her. 

“There’s trail for bear, so guess 
there is for us. Here, put on my cap, 
or your hair’ll be left on the branches, 
if they were low enough! Fine tim- 
ber, all right all right; finer’n mine!” 
He pointed to some grand specimens 
of the Oregon fir, some 300 feet high. 
“That means from eight to ten or 
twelve million feet of timber, worth at 
least $15,000 on the claim.” They 
were now on the farther side of the 
hill, with a look-out across a canyon, 
with bigger timber and more of it. 
They saw first the roof, which invited 
them to alight on it, but the steep de- 
scent brought them quickly to door 
and window. 

“Not much inside—tin cup or two, 
a bucket, easy to carry off!” 

“Why, Uncle! They’re your snow- 
man’s!” 

Tim Weston’s face took on a study 
expression, but he said little on the 
way back. 

“Let’s come to an understanding, 
Molly; it’s up to you to file on that 
claim of Sam Drew’s, and no jump 
about it!” 

He wrote the letter, and she signed 
it “Mary Moreland,” to his disgust. 

“It’s got to go, double quick, when 
Jim Carson’s back with the pack. He 
promised to mail the letter at the 
Agency in the morning. Sam’s claim 
touches mine corner-wise, same as that 
little black square touches the white 
one in your skirt-waist. I know just 
where that spot is. My cabin’s close 
to it, and yours shall be closer, not 
like Sam’s away over the hill!” 

He wouldn’t let her thank him, say- 
ing: “It’s for your mother I’m doing 
og 

He worked hard the next day, and 
by the end of it, a big tree or two were 
felled, one sawed and some logs split 
for the new cabin. Jim turned up, 
and was engineering this, the same 
as he’d helped at the other one. 

Ready for an emergency, some stove 
piping had been added to the last 
pack. This adjusted to a clothes-boiler, 
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stood up on four stones; the lid cut 
and flattened, and lo! a presentable 
camper’s delight. The door had the 
usual wooden latch and inside string. 

Four posts; four rails partly way up 
and canvas tacked on, and the bed was 
manufactured in short space! 

“Boards, and fir needles, ain’t bed 
enough for a gel!” said Jim, as if 
apologizing for his work. 

“Jim’s a mighty fine woods’ man— 
finer’n me!” said Uncle Tim. 

“Don’t know as I be’ cept as I was 
brang up to it like!” came his modest 
reply. 

“Here,” he’d say, “you take that lit- 
tle chap, and I'll have the monster!” 
adding with a grin, sometimes, “you 
haven’t sense enough to last through 
the night.” 

And Uncle Tim would give in. 

“Here, Miss Molly, a cent for your 
opinion ?” Jim offered one day. “Uncle 
Tim says you want a door back, to 
chuck your rubbish through, let alone 
your needing the wind to drive you out 
t’other way!” 

“Uncle takes me for a_ fresh-air 
fiend. Say, put me a window back— 
that’ll do.” 

“Windows are meant to peer through 
—there you'll see nothin’!” 

“When Uncle’s done chopping back 
there I’ll see out,” she settled. The 
shanty was a live-long interest, day 
in and day out. “Leddies want 
shelves and pegs, and books and bars 
and bolts that us men don’t think of. 
Tell us, Miss Molly, how much of it 
you want?” Turning on a new track 
he went on: “Say, can you drive a 
team, and cut your capers right? We'll 
be having County Road in here soon, 
and teams on it.” 

“Yes; I’ve driven a shay and a 
pony.” 

“Oh, that cuts no ice with a team!” 
was his quencher. 

Uncle got restless after mail, and 
sent Jim over to the Agency. “Let 
’em know we're going pretty often, 
and they'll be ’round, all of ’em, like 
chicks after feed.” 

By his return Molly had got supper. 
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“My, but aren’t your biscuits mouth- 
melters!”” was his remark, as usual. 

“T wish I had an oven, and I’d bake 
the deer meat, instead of frying all the 
time!” 

“What’s the odds: it all goes to the 
same place; so one’s as good as the 
other.” She fetched the ham, and Jim 
cut it up ready for the frying-pan. 
“My sakes,” he bawled out, from the 
open, at the first whiff. “See the front 
part of my pants bulge out a’ready!” 
Which was followed by Molly’s 
“Shame on you for a ‘G. G.’” 

“What’s that stand for? ‘Great 
George?’ Not my name, howsomever. 
But, Miss Molly, you’re a fine cook. 
Great guns, you are that, what with 
your mouth-melters and your pant- 
swellers! You're just the whole push 
of the claim!” 

“Shame on you! You area G. G.!” 
she repeated. 

“Molly! Molly! (dropping the Miss) 
but you’d keep a feller happy all his 
days, that way!” as he looked at her 
with big, warm eyes. She turned, pre- 
tending to fetch something from under 
the big fir. 

“Jim, Jim, here 
girl!” she called out. 

“Sure; and by Jimminie, it’s Kate 
Garner after her mail.” 

Molly kept the neighbors’ mail in 
alphabetical order, so no time was lost 
hunting for “G.” 

Introductions were unnecessary. 
Everybody knows everybody, as Jim 
said, “blazes (miles) around, even if 
they’s never winked the eye at ’em.” 

“TI want to borrow some soap of you, 
please,” she said. 

“Sakes, Miss Kate; there’s: never a 
mite around here after washing-day.” 

“Nonsense, Jim; I’ve got plenty.” 

“You do say! Not enough to shake 
a stick at, I bet.” 

Having given her thanks, she added, 
“Wouldn’t you like to go fishing with 
me. Miss Moreland?” 

“Yes, delighted—if you'll call me 
Molly.” 

Jim cut the poles, found Uncle 
Tim’s fishing tackle, and off they 
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started for Little Creek; had a good 
time; brought back a bagful of trout 
and a boy from the Agency, their fel- 
low-fisherman. 

“They’re done to a T, but Tommy, 
I don’t like watching you eat so 
many.” 

“Don’t leave enough for you, that’s 
what?” as the boy twinkled his left 
eye. 

“Net that, but I’m afeared that you 
might turn into one, same as the boy 
who filled the other side of his shirt 
with so much dog-salmon that he 
turned into one; he grew a big bone, 
hooked to his nose; right under it were 
three spikes of teeth. Uncle Tim’ll give 
you a dose of ‘strych’; to poison the 
creature afore he grows the bone.” 


“You’re only joshing! What do I 
care for your josh?” was -the boy’s 
assurance. “Why didn’t Big Charlie’s 
dog-salmon turn into a cabbage when 
he came up the creek and ate all his 
cabbages up?” 

“Say, youngster, if you’re so fresh, 
you'll need salting down. I don’t let 
a boy fire his mouth like that,” was 
Jim’s threat. 

“It’s you raising Cain; but then you 
are just nutty, that’s all!” Yet the 
boys left together good friends. 

Next day brought Kate back, ask- 
ing: ‘““Wouldn’t you like to go fishing 
in the SiletzP” 

“Why, we’re in the Siletz, ain’t we?” 

“Yes, in what’s the old Reservation. 
It’s the river I’m talking about. 


In the Siletz woods: “Squawrines” of a former generation rehearsing in pan- 
tomime for a woodland dance. 
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Siletz means to the Indians ‘Beautiful 
River.’ A deal too far.to walk past 
the Agency,'so we had better ride 


Settled and done. The girls trailed 
it through heavy timber till they came 
down suddenly on what looked like a 
lovely village—blue hill background, 
and green fields around it; a little 
church; a clean looking hospital; a 
school, with the agent’s house; the 
doctor’s, and a store—all white, with 
civilized fencing. “My, what a treat 
to see white houses again!” said the 
newcomer. “And there’s the river; 
ain’t it just beautiful, though ?” 

Turbic with its quick rush after a 
mountain storm, wide and grand, with 
the little creeks that fed it. 

After a lovely time, the sinking sun 
bade them go home or be benighted 
in the dense forest. 

“Come to my shanty. It’s nearer, 
and it'll be splendid to have com- 
pany,” pressed Molly. ‘“Uncle’ll be 
back.” 

He soon announced: “We’re all off 
from our claim reckonings.” Seeing 
the fall in Molly’s face, he went on: 
“Don’t drop your mouth-corners like 
that! Nobody’s going to burn the 
cabin! Appears Sam Drew never 
sent those fool papers. He was argued 
off it. He tells me he’ll give you a re- 
linquishment instead for five hundred 
dollars.” 

“But, Uncle, I haven’t got five hun- 
dred dollars. What do you mean?” 

“No, my gel; but I have. You can 
pay me back when you sell your tim- 
ber, with interest to boot, if that'll 
please you. That’d be square enough 
for Sam even!” 

“Thank you ever so much, Uncle; 
it’s awfully good of you. You’re——” 

He stopped her with “Not a bit. As 
I always tell you, ’tis for your mother, 
not you! We must get off some more 
office letters sharp, and you may sign 
‘Mary,’ or beiter still, from this dis- 
tance, I'll take you to Toledo; it’s the 
proper place!” 

Jim must‘come, of course, to con- 
gratulate. That done, he inquired: 


“How do you measure Kate up, any- 
how ?” 

“Why, I like her ever 
don’t you?” 

“My, she’s as ugly as a mud fence, 
with the roots torn up!” 

“How can you get off such things ?” 

“She’s no cook, neither, as the likes 
of you! She can’t turn a fellow’s hair 
nor get his eyes snapping, nor gog- 
gling, same as you do!” As he said 
this he took a stride across the kitchen, 
saying: “You better believe I do want 
to have you to squint at all the time! 
Couldn’t you let me?” 

“Don’t be such a donkey! Of course 
not,” and she again went to find some- 
thing under the fir-tree. Noticing an- 
other advancing stride of his, she went 
on determinedly: “Hush up, will you, 
or I'll go off somewhere to find Uncle, 
and you can talk to the dinner on the 
stove!” She seized her hat; made for 
the trail to Kate Garner’s, and he did 
not attempt to follow. 

She watched the smoke rise now 
and again and listened, fearing his 
footsteps. Finding at length they 
were going in another direction, she 
went back to the cabin. She felt 
sorry for Jim, with all his kind-heart- 
edness, and didn’t like to tell her Un- 
cle. She was glad at Kate’s appear- 
ance, pole in hand, and bag slung over 
her shoulder. 

“Let’s go off to the 
again,” she proposed. 

They were delayed by Chitco Char- 
lie’s coming in, heralded by a bad 
cough. 

“Me sick! Hoh-hoh (which stood 
for a cough). You got mes-sen?” 

Molly remembered her  uncle’s 
partly used bottle, and said “Ugh- 
ugh” (with the accent on the last syl- 
lable, as her uncle had practiced her.) 
She placed the bottle on the table, and 
started to get a spoon, when Chitco 
Charlie took it up, and tossed it off 
to the last drain. “Oh, Kate; what 
shall we do? It might kill him!” she 
lamented. 

“Don’t be scared. Indians don’t die 
as easy as that. He’ll go home and 
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sleep it off! We'll go and see after 
him before leaving the Agency!” 

“Why, we’ll have enough fish to salt 
down,” said Molly, eagerly; “that’s to 
say, if Jim isn’t always showing up!” 

After a few hours’ sport, Kate sug- 
gested: “We’ll get on that raft. We 
can do better than here, close to the 
bank.” 

A small jump, and they were safe 
on, being well repaid for the effort. Ut- 
terly engrossed, Kate after awhile 
discovered this, exclaiming: “Why, 
Molly, we’re right away from the bank 
and going down stream without know- 
ing it. That’s far worse than Chitco 
Charlie’s cough mixture.” 

“Oh, dear! Our poles are not strong 
enough to do anything. I never thought 
but that the logs were tied to that post 
we saw on the bank.” 

“Looks as though our fish’ll get sea- 
salted!” said Kate, trying to laugh. “I 
wish I knew how many blazes (as 
Jim’d call it) away Depot Bay is! 
Folks live ’round there; Indians that 
are white, and could help us!” 

Heavy spring rains flushed the creek 
—and, through them, the river. 

“Anybody might think it was Mt. 
Hood’s melting snow that did it,” said 
Molly, who wished herself back in the 
Willamette Valley. 

Wishes were in vain. Anxiety and 
fear too strong for much thinking. 
There seemed nothing they could do to 
save themselves. 

“Gracious, Molly, we’re getting near 
the big riffles, and it’ll be all up with 
us! I may be wrong, but I’m afraid 
I’m right,” and she set her teeth tight, 
although there was no exertion to 
make. 

“Oh, if we were but near the bank 
and had even a hooked umbrella! Why 
didn’t the boys cut the poles with 
hooks. A life might be saved!” Molly 
grieved uselessly. : 

The situation grew too bad for 
words. They pursued their own 
thoughts in solemn silence. Kate 
thought of the angels of help she had 
learned a hymn about, and Molly won- 
dered whether any one would be sent 


a 


to save them? Thoughts of her mother 
were sharp swords to her. What 
would become of her? 

The raft floated on and on, leaving 
wooded banks and grassy banks be- 
hind. 

“Kate, Kate, there’s a shanty—there, 
under that big tree!” 

“A trapper’s deserted cabin!” Kate 
feared. And yet, both girls sent up 
loud cries for help as they neared the 
landing place—just two logs chained 
to a post with a fence rail along the 
iogs. Two boats were moored to it. 

As they were straining every nerve 
their eyes possessed, Molly cried, “A 
man’s running down.” 

“And there’s another!” added Kate, 
“a white man and an Indian!” 

The canoes were untied as they 
spoke, and both were making for the 
raft mid-stream. 

“What if we get beyond reach, af- 
ter all!’”’ moaned Molly. 

“They'll paddle quick after us, 
Molly; the canoes are long—twice the 
width of our distance.” 

Each man had good, strong poles. 
They were within touching reach, and 
they felt the jerk on the raft. 

“Klo-she!” called out the Indian. 
“Good!” translated Kate. 

“Chu-ken!” “That’s kick or push!” 
said the alert girl. 

The white man was silent, but fol- 
lowed suit with the Indian. It was 
tense work—hard to keep the log from 
drifting off with the current. The 
white man found at length the longed- 
for hook at the bottom of the canoe, 
and with it his strong hand laid hold 
of the rope, where it lay knitting the 
two logs together. 

Each girl demurred: “What if it 
breaks?” But no word was uttered. 

Then Molly said, with a pent-up 
sigh of relief: “You’ve saved us! How 
can we thank you?” 

Kate knew enough to say to the 
other : ‘““Mas-sa, Mas-sa.” 

The men quickly hauled them to 
the landing place, and let the logs go 
now at the mercy of the current. 

The day was not too far gone to let 
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them get back to the Agency, where 
they had’ left their horses, the white 
man accompanying them. He neither 
gave his name nor asked theirs, but 
spoxe occasionally, as though names 
were of no consequence. 

Having seen them mounted, Mrs. 
Clinton, of the store, informed him: 
“The girl with Kate Garner is Tim 
Weston’s niece.” 

“Tim Weston’s niece, do you say? 
Why, she’s on my claim!” 

“Jumped it, eh, Sam?” asked the 
woman with a hearty laugh. 

“No; the other way round!” and bid 
her good-day, while she called out af- 
ter him: “I’ve got a hunch you'll see 
her again!” 

“A fine tale I’ve heard at the 
Agency!” Uncle Tim said the next day. 
“What did you do to offend Jim Car- 
son? You're the whole bottom of it, 
Molly!” 

“Nothing! Nothing!” came from 
hei lips, with her mounting color. 

“What are you giving me, Molly? 
Jim did all a man could, even to run- 


ning up and down our trails, midnights, 


to show as how he meant it! You’ve 
knocked the stuffin’s out of poor Jim. 
What was the matter, anyhow? He’s 
a good fellow enough, with better 
claim than yours!” 

“Well, Uncle, how could I dream of 
having a man who hadn’t another 
thought above his stomach?” 

“Holy Moses! That was his way of 
courting: praising your cooking! He’s 
done it to rights now—passed it all on 
to Chitco Charlie’s daughter. He’s 
been pinning up his notes, ‘You home 
evening, I come. No. 195.’ She’s done 
one better than you can. She’s got 
another string to her. Young Tim 
Batiste and her rode off on the same 
horse, and got married like white folks 
at Toledo. What do you say to that?” 

“That I’m awfully glad of it, Uncle, 
as far as I’m concerned. And you 
know, yourself, that a good Indian girl 
generally makes a good wife!” 

“You so anxious to help your mother 
out, too! Why, Jim’s got plenty of 
dough (money) beside his timber.” 


“Never mind, Uncle; mother’d never 
wish it, I know. I dare say half of his 
stuff is only simple backwoods fun, 
but——” 

She went on with her bread-knead- 
ing with a vim and said no more. 
Molly made her trip to Toledo, by the 
worst thing that could be called a 
road. She did her filing, and brought 
back her notices to tack onto her trees. 

Uncle had the tact to ask Sam 
Drew to come to the cabin after his 
five hundred dollar check. Whereupon 
Molly made off to Kate’s. 

As Fate would have it, who should 
be standing at the fork of the trail 
but the silent man of the log-landing. 
He took off his hat, and showed Jim 
was right when he said “There was 
nothing between his head and heaven” 
—as he described his baldness. 

Looking deep from the depths of his 
eyes into hers, he got out: “So you're 
the young lady I met on the Siletz 
River!” 

“Yes,” she replied, “and I’m going 
now to the other one!” to which he 
added the name, “Miss Garner? I 
met her once before!” 

“Yes? She’s getting to be quite a 
friend of mine, and I must hurry on 
now to her place!” 

She looked back once to see him 
still standing, as if undecided yet, at 
the fork of the trail. “Which trail 
shall it be?” he questioned himself. 
“The lonely one forever, or the one 
merging into a meeting place?” Uncle 
Tim kept him so long chatting that the 
dark forest and the “dark o’ the moon” 
made it too black for him to traverse. 

Where hospitality reigns supreme, 
the backwoods guest-pressing is al- 
ways ready. 

Molly had to get back in the morn- 
ing for her day’s cooking, according to 
contract, as she considered: “Uncle’s 
been so good in doing his part!” There 
was so much clearing done in front of 
her cabin that as she stood on the slope 
of the hill, with a valley between that 
and the next the girl took a real delight 
in the view across, bounded as it was. 
On getting back, she found her uncle 
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hard at work, platting a garden for 
her. 

“Tt was smart of you having my 
cabin cornering with yours!” she said 
ever so often. “That’s nothing! Why, 
there’s a cabin I know of, where four 
homesteader friends touch corners. 
The cabin holds all four, each on his 
own claim.” 

When she entered her uncle’s for 
the cooking, the visitor got up from 
his paper, and placed a chair for her 
—unheard-of politeness, she thought, 
for the backwoods, and excused him- 
self from interfering with her work. 
“I'll go right on. Biscuits, as usual, 
potatoes, beans and bacon for dinner, 
and plenty of washing up!” 

He looked round the paper now and 
again, remarking at last: “Your uncle 
handed me a very handsome relin- 
quishment check. I’m only glad you’ve 
had no locator to fee!” 

“No; Uncle’s been my locator, and 
a pretty good one, too! To tell the 
truth, I hardly like taking your claim 
like this!” 

“No need for you to think that way, 
Miss Moreland. It wouldn’t have been 
one bit honest if I had proved up the 
way the claim was. It was this way: 
My mother was very sick, and I liter- 
ally had to go and care for her. She 
had ‘no one else, and I felt, after her 
death, I couldn’t do my duty by the 
youngsters out here. If there’d been 
a school handy, I would have had them 
with me.” 

“And this is the man I dubbed 
‘silent,’” thought the girl.. “Why, 
he’s told me everything.” 

“Don’t have a single misgiving. You 
don’t know how glad I am that it’s 
happened so,” he finished, as she set 
the table for dinner. 

The meal was none too silent, either. 
Uncle Tim cracked his usual jokes, 
many of which Sam Drew rose to with 
a hearty laugh. Molly became the 
silent one. 

He seemed to feel he had reached 
an ear with a leading to a heart. On 
a succeeding visit he said: “I would 
like to take you to the old cabin: there 


is a good trail to it!” 

“Oh, Mr. Drew, Uncle declared you 
didn’t own it any more and we stripped 
the shelves of plates and things. He 
said you would rather—which I 
thought hardly fair and honest!” 

“If you knew how I wish there had 
been something more than those old 
tin cups!” turning round from his place 
as guide to look deep into her soft gray 
eyes. “Too deep,” her instinct told 
her, as she lowered them, stooping to 
gather some wild lilies on the trail, 
saying, “These are the things I love!” 

“Perhaps you'll gradually add to the 
list!” he rejoined, smiling. 

“T have already. These golden tas- 
sels to the firs are just too lovely.” 

“Yes, they tell beautiful tales of 
spring. I hope you may come to more 
yet some day!” 

As they struck deeper and deeper 
across his homestead, she exclaimed: 
“Trees, trees, everywhere—and not a 
speck of sky to see!” 

“Hardly worth while to break your 
neck in hunting it—as bad as breaking 
a heart for what’s beyond reach!” 

Turning the topic, she inquired what 
was his guess of the comparative 
height of the two trees facing them. 

He regarded her as though she were 
a Euclid problem in human form, but 
complied with her request. 

He remarked on reaching the cabin: 
“Any one needing change of air and 
scene need only to cross over here! 
Another range, see! I felt, like you, 
that J must see out of my claim. I 
had a wider valley than from yours. 
The near hills are lower, leaving a 
sight of the distant blue! It’s some 
time since I was over here, and I have 
a closet you never found out.” 

“It seems nobody has any kind of 
closet in the backwoods. Open shelves 
have to be all in all!” 

He took a knife from his pocket and 
pried open a trapdoor in the floor. 

“When I came first, I brought this,” 
as he handed her a faded photo of a 
sweet, aged face, “and this: the Mar- 
tin Luther version of the Bible—this 
was her’s. She was German!” he 
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spoke in half a whisper. “I have 
shown this to no one but to you! My 
mother was too dear to forget, and I 
should like you to know her by her 
picture!” 

Moily’s hand shook a little as she 
took it from his, which touched her 
own ever so gently. The invisible lid 
was lowered again, and they retraced 
their steps. “I have to be back in 
Toledo,” he told her on opening her 
door. “Keep these for me, will you, 
and let me one day share them!” 

And he was down the steep zigzag, 
‘and below her sight in no time! She 
sat on a low bench, and studied the 
expressive face. “Yes, her son was 
certainly like her.” 

On the fore-page, in German script, 
was the name Emilie Stephan, and 
“1 Moses, 22.14.” 

She hunted the passage, and her 
school knowledge helped to translate, 
“Upon the mountain: there the Lord 
sees.” 

And she wondered to herself: “Was 
it that text that made it impossible 
for him to prove up?” 

But in a few days and the joint 


owner of the buried treasure re-ap- 
peared. “It’s vacation time for the 
youngsters, and if you'll let me, I'd 
like to bring them down to the further 
cabin. They’ll help me clear for you.” 

“Why, of course, Mr. Drew,” she re- 
plied, rather plaintively, as though she 
were the intruder. 

“You see, I had to keep them in 
school, and work outside for them; 
that’s why I neglected things here!” 
he added, coming close to her, whis- 
pering. “Can’t we go shares on the 
claim, Mary. That’s your name to me. 
I don’t need relinquishment money, 
and won’t let your uncle advance it.” 

He took her hand in his. She let him 
do it. He went further. He sealed his 
faith, trust and love with a kiss upon 
her lips. 


x * x * 


The happiest vacation of her life, 
and the merriest, with the company 
of the young folks. 

The “requirements” 
complied with, the details of proving 
up accomplished, and the claim be- 
came a sacred and happy home. 


were amply 





OLD LETTERS 


A Story of Independence Day 


BY VERA VERNON 


ND Avis Metcalf!” 
“Certainly! No house 
party would be complete 


without her!” 

“And, of course, Arthur Raymond!” 

“Yes, but why ‘of course?’ ” 

“Well, you know,” began Mr. Carle- 
tor, but stopped, as Mrs. Carleton, nib- 
bling at her pencil meditatively, re- 
marked, apropos of nothing, “What a 
lovely day!” 

Mr. Carleton smiled knowingly and 
returned to his paper, while his wife 
knit her brows in the perplexity of 
getting together a thoroughly congen- 
ial house party, where peculiarities of 
disposition and temperament are most 
likely to be felt. 

An inspiration came to her, and she 
completed her list with a smile of sat- 
isfaction and sat down to her desk to 
pen her invitations. 

So it was that two mornings later 
Avis Metcalf read her’s while finish- 
ing her breakfast rolls and coffee. 

“Just like Rose,” she murmured, as 
she finished a hasty perusal of the 
note. 

“What is it?” asked her aunt Ger- 
trude from the opposite side of the 
table. 

“An invitation from Rose Carleton,” 
replied Avis. “TI will read it to you.” 


“June 1, 19—. 
“My dear Avis: 

“Now don’t tell me you are engaged 
and can’t come! I know that I ought 
to have asked you months’ ago, to be 
sure of your acceptance, but this is a 
very hastily planned house party 
which Laurence and I agree will not 
be complete without you. 

“You see, we both hate the noise of 


a Fourth in the city. We are usually 
at the beach then, you know, but we 
had planned something else this year, 
which did not materialize, and it 
loxked as if we should be here through 
most of the summer, until a bright idea 
struck me. 

“You may remember that my uncle 
Amos died recently and left me his 
old homestead on the Hudson. We 
went to the funeral, and after a hasty 
sutvey of the estate, we left an old 
couple in charge and I had almost 
forgotten about it until we were talk- 
ing over plans to escape the Fourth 
here, when it occurred to me that it 
would be real fun to get a nice party 
together and spend a fortnight in that 
old house. It is in fairly good con- 
dition, and I am going down there next 
week and find out what will be needed 
to make us comfortable. It is near 
enough to the city so I can easily 
remedy all deficiencies. 

“Now, wire me at once that you will 
come. I am inviting the same crowd 
that was at the island two years ago. 

“Lovingly and supplicatingly, 

“Rose CARLETON.” 


“Well,” observed aunt Gertrude, “I 
suppose you will go!” 

“Oh, yes, I presume so!” said Avis 
dreamily, for already she was review- 
ing that exquisitely happy summer. 
But that was before she and Arthur 
had misunderstood each other. And 
now—-was Rose trying to get them to- 
gether again? 

“You had planned——” began aunt 
Gertrude, hesitatingly. 

“Yes, I know!” said Avis, hurriedly, 
“but that was because I feared I should 
be invited to go to Asbury Park with 

2 
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the Mortons. It is all right now, as 
you are going to aunt Laura’s, any- 
way!” 

Telegraphing her acceptance of the 
invitation, Avis began her prepara- 
tions, and when a second letter an- 
nounced June 15th as the date her 
guests were expected, Avis arranged 
to meet her friend in the city and go 
down to the country house with her 
on that day. 

It was delightful on the river that 
golden afternoon, and they arrived at 
their landing just as the sun was set- 
ting, and walked up to the house 
through rose-bordered paths and found 
a number of the guests on the broad 
piazzas. They were all well acquainted 
and there were gay greetings as the 
two ladies went up the steps. 

“Stella!” commanded Mrs. Carleton, 
in her charmingly imperious manner, 
“Avis is to share your room: so please 
show her up, and mind you be ready 
for dinner in twenty minutes!” 

It was a lively company of about 
twenty persons gathered at the board, 
and “the feast of reason and flow of 
soul” was quite as much appreciated 
as the sumptuous viands on the table. 

The evening that followed was typi- 
cal of most of the others of that de- 
lightful fortnight, in music, conversa- 
tion and pleasant rambles in. the old 
garden that sloped down to the Hud- 
son, with grand trees set in the velvety 
turf. 

The young people had been felici- 
tously paired off by the managing 
hostess, and by common consent Ar- 
thur Raymond and Avis Metcalf were 
left together. Probably no one but 
Rose Carleton herself knew of the 
misunderstanding which seemed effec- 
tually to separate these two, though 
wandering side by side in garden paths 
or singing together in the improvised 
concerts. 

On the evening before the Fourth, 
all the guests were scattered on the 
lawn after dinner, watching distant 
fireworks and angry clouds which 
seemed to promise a storm of some 
kind. It had been a very hot day, and 


they all agreed that a thunder storm 
to cool the air would be most wel- 
come. 

Arthur and Avis were sitting under 
a spreading elm tree, resting after a 
prolonged ramble by the river bank. 

“Avis!” said Arthur suddenly, after 
a period of silence, “it’s of no use! 
We may pretend, but we both know we 
are constantly thinking of those happy 
days on the island before—before—” 

He broke off with a choke in his 
voice, but recovered himself and con- 
tinued: “Are they never to return— 
those happy days, Avis?” 

“It depends on you, as I told you 
then,” said Avis in low tones, which 
trembled in spite of herself. 

“And that means,” said Arthur, with 
obstinacy showing in every line of his 
face, “that you are to choose what I 
am to do in life!” 

“No, Arthur!” replied Avis, steady- 
ing her voice. “I do not care what you 
do, providing you do something, some- 
thing worthy a man. Because a man 
is rich enough, so he does not need to 
work for his daily bread, is no reason 
why he should idle away his time. I 
can’t help—caring for you, Arthur,” 
she faltered, “but I could never be 
happy with a husband who had no 
part in the work of the world. I must 
have my part, too!” 

Arthur’s expression softened as he 
listened to the sweet, low voice he 
loved so well, and for an instant made 
no reply; then he said: “I am sure you 
are sincere, but I am not convinced yet 
that you have a right to insist—I want 
to think it out. Meanwhile, Avis, be 
sure that nothing can change my 
love.” 

He rose to his feet and held out his 
hand to help her. They walked slowly 
back to the house. Most of the party 
was gathered on the piazza. The at- 
mosphere was oppressive, and vivid 
lightning flashes darted across the 
blackness of the sky. Soon the thun- 
der began to roll and the storm came 
up rapidly, with a high wind and 
sheeting rain which drove them into 
the house, where the air was almost 
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unbearable. They anticipated a clear- 
ing, cool atmosphere to follow the 
severe storm, but, as occasionally hap- 
pens, it kept on raining after the thun- 
der storm had spent itself, and, in 
fact, rained all night, and the morning 
of the Fourth found a dismayed com- 
pany of young people at the breakfast 
table, for still it rained, with no pros- 
pest of stopping, and the garden party 
with a private patriotic celebration was 
an impossibility. 

Mrs. Carleton, although as much 
disappointed as any of her guests, 
shone in her usual cheerful optimism, 
as she said: “Now, let me think! I 
am sure we shall manage, some way, 
to have a royal good time! We didn’t 
come down here to mope on our coun- 
try’s birthday, I assure you!” 

They all laughed, and then laughed 
again and clapped their hands as she 
cried: “I have it! We shall spend the 
morning in the attic! Uncle Amos 


used to say there were enough old 
things up there to furnish a house and 


entertain crowds with costumes for 
tableaux!” 

The proposition pleased the guests, 
and soon after they left the table the 
hostess led them all up to the spa- 
cious attic, where soon each one found 
something of interest or amusement. 

They ransacked the old chests and 
boxes, and dressed up in the queer old 
clothes, and improvised tableaux—in 
fact, spent nearly all of the daylight 
hours of that rainy Independence Day 
in the old Colonial attic. 

Avis Metcalf, with Arthur looking 
over her shoulder, began to investi- 
gate am old desk, and presently found 
a bundle of letters, the paper yellow 
with age and smelling of rose leaves. 
She glanced around and beckoned to 
Mrs. Carleton. “Oh, Rose! I wonder 
if I might look these over! I should 
rather do that than anything else!” 

“Certainly!” cried her hostess gaily. 
“Everything here is at your disposal 
for to-day! I presume they are bills, 
or prosy old sermons, or possibly love 
letters. You may be able to get a plot 
for a novel out of them!” 


She smiled wickedly as she saw the 
red mount to the roots of her friend’s 
wavy brown hair. She knew she had 
guessed the secret of Avis’ hours of 
seclusion. 

“Come!” said Avis to Arthur, “let 
us iake those two old chairs way over 
by the south window—we shall be out 
of the crowd—and see what there is 
of human history in this little bundle.” 

They seated themselves comfortably 
and Avis proceeded to untie the bun- 
dle, sniffing the delicate fragrance of 
the rose leaves. 

She found that two bundles had 
been tied together, one labeled “From 
Richard to Dorothy,” and the other, 
“From Dorothy to Richard.” Avis 
read the labels softly, and then, with 
a grave smile, laid the first bundle on 
Arthur’s knee, as she said: “You be 
Richard and I'll be Dorothy. Let's 
see what the Revolutionary young 
men and women thought and said. 
You see these are dated—1776.” 

Arthur turned over the letters rev- 
erently, and selecting one of the ear- 
liest date, glanced it over, reading here 
and there a passage of passing events, 
or expressive of the deepest love and 
devotion. Then Avis read the reply, 
and while enjoying to the utmost this 
glimpse of those historic days, they 
felt almost as if they were profaning 
a grave. 

“But Rose gave us _ permission!” 
said Avis, “and they are gone to their 
rest, where none of these problems 
can trouble them any more!” 

She sighed, and Arthur, looking up 
quickly, detected a little tremble of 
the mobile mouth that accorded with 
the sadness of the tones, and his con- 
science smote him uncomfortably as 
he thought of the one contested point 
between them. 

“Oh, here!” cried Avis, who had 
been looking over a letter she held in 
her hand. “Listen to this, Arthur, 
and then read what Richard says in 
reply!” 

She read: 

“And now I must say it, my dear 
Richard—how can you, in these terri- 
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bly perilous times, pass the days, 
weeks and months in frivolous amuse- 
ments? Do not think I am harsh, my 
dearest! It is only recently I have 
realized it myself, and now I find my- 
self wishing I were a man so I could 
take part in the real things of to-day. 
Now that I do realize the seriousness 
of the situation, I must tell you I can- 
not have one I love a mere dangler 
in Fashion’s drawing rooms! Offer 
yourself to His Majesty’s service in 
putting down these rebels! To be 
sure, I have not been long in the colo- 
nies, but already I see that they will 
not be easily subdued. I have even 
heard whispers of independence on 
their part. England has hard work 
before her, and you, my Richard, will 
help, and share in the glory!” 

Arthur flushed uncomfortably under 
the earnestness of Avis’ tones as she 
read, and he murmured, “Little Tory!” 

“Tory or not, she was a woman!” 
retorted Avis. “Come, read what 
Richard says! Surely he must heed 
that clarion call to duty!” 

Avis spoke half laughingly, half 
seriously, and Arthur fumbled with 
the letters, apparently having hard 
work to find the proper date. 

“June 20, 1776,” read Arthur from 
the open letter. ‘That is pretty close 
to the real day, isn’t it?” 

Avis nodded, and he continued read- 
ing: 
“My dearest Dorothy—The contents 
of your last note astonished me! I 
had no idea you were such a little 
tyrant! Yes, that is the word, for you 
not only want to tyrannize over me, 
your loyal subject, but want our dear 
old England to tyrannize over these 
colonies. I have not made the condi- 
tion of affairs much of a study, but 
I have been here longer than you 
have, and, looking at things with an 
unprejudiced eye, I can’t see but what 
the colonies have the right of it! Now, 
don’t get that lovely danger signal in 
your cheek! I can almost see your 
eyes snap, and I ought to be glad I 
am not there, but, truth to tell, I am 
not. Honestly, however, and jesting 


aside, I love you well enough to seri- 
ously consider what I have never be- 
fore—a real work in the world. I have 
not felt it important, as my means 
have enabled me to live comfortably, 
and I always thought work for those 
who needed the compensation to live 
on. After thinking it over, I begin to 
see what you mean, and I promise you 
that I will consider what part I can 
take in affairs—where I can take a 
man’s part, for, my dear Dorothy, I 
assure you that if I take any part in 
the struggle now going on, it shall be 
where I think I am most needed, and 
according to my own conscience!” 

“That’s all on that line,” said Ar- 
thur, folding up the letter. “The rest 
is—is not for other eyes than Doro- 
thy’s.” 

“Richard is splendid!” 
Avis, sitting up straight, 
cheeks, and sparkling eyes. “I must 
see if Dorothy responds properly. 
‘June 24, 1776.’ That must be her re- 
ply: 

“My dearest Richard: I have just 
received your note, as I have been 
for a short visit in the country, and 
found it on my return. I must say 
that I have found Boston a very de- 
lightful place to visit! Indeed, when 
I came over with my father, at the 
earnest solicitation of my cousin, I 
really expected to be bored to death 
in a sort of half-civilized country, but, 
first of all, I seem to have been brought 
over the ocean to meet you, and find, 
besides, much pleasant society. I 
shall be glad, however, to return to 
Philadelphia, when I find it possible 
to do so. My aunt dreads for me to 
undertake the journey—such a long 
one, while the country is in such a 
state of unrest. 

“As to the matter in controversy be- 
tween us, I am delighted that you see, 
after consideration, that I am not a 
tyrant, but have only a proper appre- 
ciation of a man’s duty to the world! 

“I must, I suppose, grant you the 
liberty to follow the dictates of your 
conscience after studying the matter, 
but I warn you that if you take up the 


declared 
with red 
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cause of the rebels, it will make things 
difficult for us. My father and uncle 
both being in the king’s service—— 
You see, I could not—but I will not 
think of such a contingency! There is 
position and glory and—Dorothy, on 
the right side!” 

Avis dropped the letter in her lap. 

“There is trouble ahead! I feel it!” 
she said, solemnly, but ended with a 
nervous little laugh. “Let’s have 
Richard’s next word, quick!” 

Glancing down the page he held, 
Arthur began to read: 

“July 4, 1776. My own Dorothy: 
You may have reason to think I have 
forgotten you, but you have not been 
out of my thoughts day or night, since 
your last letter reached me. We have 
been unusually fortunate in being able 
to hear from each other so regularly 
and so often. You will be surprised to 
see this dated Philadelphia, but the op- 
portunity to play the man’s part came 
sooner than either of us thought. Gen- 
eral D., whom I had met several times 
and admired greatly (although a 
rebel) was sending a message to this 
city, and as I had thought I would 
come here before deciding upon my 
position, I put myself under the pro- 
tection of his men. We traveled as 
rapidly as possible, for, as I have 
since learned, it was a very important 
message. Passing through a wood on 
our way, a stray bullet from some 
men who claimed to be hunters (a 
fact that I doubt) struck down the 
officer who carried the papers. He 
did not lose consciousness at once, and 
beckoned to me, and whispered to me, 
‘Are you a friend of General D?’ 

“*T am indeed!’ I replied. ‘You are 
true?’ he faltered; and, hardly know- 
ing what I said, but frightened by the 
film of death in his eyes, I said eag- 
erly, ‘I certainly am!’ 

“Of course I thought he meant to 
ask if I were a true friend of the 
General, but now I know he meant to 
know if I were true to the cause of the 
rebels. However, with his last re- 
maining strength, he drew the papers 
from his breast and gave them to me. 


We traveled faster than ever, after 
burying poor Roberts, and reached 
here last evening, and I delivered the 
papers to the person for whom they 
were intended. We do not write names 
in these days, but I do not know as 
there is longer any reason for fear, 
for, my dear Dorothy, even now the 
bells are ringing the news that these 
colonies have declared their inde- 
pendence of England! Do I rejoice 
with them ? I do not know, but through 
much study and struggle, I have come 
to believe in their cause, and, Dorothy, 
I am with them! That is my work! 
Can you forgive me? It will be a long 
struggle, no doubt, for these are too 
valuable possessions to be lightly 
given up, and I am persuaded that they 
—we shall never give up! 

“Can you, will you, wait for me, if 
I come out alive?” 

“What does Dorothy say?” almost 
whispered Arthur. “This is the last,” 
said Avis in the same hushed tones, 
“and it says—See! Just one line: ‘T 
will wait!’ ” 

Arthur and Avis sat in perfect 
silence for a few minutes, and then he 
said: “I wonder——” 

“What do you wonder?” queried a 
gay voice behind them. It was Rose 
Carleton, whose light step had not 
aroused them from their abstraction. 

“How it came out!” finished Arthur. 

“Rose,” said Avis, suddenly, “who 
built this house ?” 

“My uncle’s grandfather, Richard 
Melrose,” replied Mrs. Carleton. 
“Why ?” 

“Was his wife’s name Dorothy?” 
demanded Avis excitedly. 

“Tt was,” said Rose, laughing. “And 
there is quite a romance about them! 
Think you can use it?” she added with 
another daring smile. 

“Tell us,” said Arthur, briefly. 

“Well, I really don’t know much 
about it, only that Richard and his 
Dorothy were in love, and she was a 
Tory and he was with the Colonists, 
and, although she did not believe he 
was right, at the time of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, she promised to 
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wait for him. And she did, undergoing 
quite a lot of persecution on account 
of it, I believe. 

“He went clear through the war and 
made quite a record for wisdom and 
bravery. She returned to England be- 
cause of the illness and death of her 
mother, and then arranged her prop- 
erty and came back to this country. 
They did not meet for several months 
after the war closed, but when they 
did they were married. After a few 
years he built this house, and it has 
always been occupied by our family 
until Uncle Amos died two years 
ago.” 


“And I should live here myself if it 
belonged to me!” said Avis with con- 
viction. 

“Rose!” called some one from the 
opposite end of the long attic. 

“Coming!” said Rose, flitting away 
with a wave of her hand. 

“There is no war now, thank God,” 
began Arthur in low tones, “but I will 
look for my place in the world. Will 
you wait, Avis?” 

“T will wait!” said Avis, as her eyes 
sought his with a glad new trust; and 
then they noticed for the first time that 
the rain had ceased, and the sun shone 
in at the small south window. 





THE REPENTANCE OF HELOISE 


BY LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN 


“And then—and then came Spring with rose in hand, and tore 
my thread-bare penitence apieces.”—OMaR KHAYYAM. 


Beneath these vestments black I wear a rose, a blood-red rose. 
Its jagged thorns my bosom tear and leave me no repose; 
And yet for all the pain it holds, dimming my mortal sight, 

Its fragrance all my soul enfolds, its radiance the light 

My inner self sees Heaven by; and when white visions rise 
That teach my heart to prophesy of shining Paradise, 

’Tis when I most remember him—he placed it on my breast 
When, to the golden goblet’s brim our eager lips close pressed, 
We drank from off Life’s altar, dim, 

We stole from guardian Cherubim, 


Wine ne’er by prelate blessed, 


But it was sweet as nectared dew distilled from asphodel; 

Nor red of rose nor wine I rue, and when my beads I tell 

I count each perfumed petal o’er, and ev’ry thorn and stem; 
Nor penance will I e’er do more than say a prayer by them. 
I’d sooner flaunt it on my breast, a scarlet badge, than dare 

In prayer to breathe, as sin confessed, his name who placed it 


there. 


(Signed) ‘“HELotss.” 





THE FLOATING ISLAND 


BY CATHERINE CANINE 


“You were physically and 
mentally tired. I was world 
weary and soul weary.” 

“Of course—your recent bereave- 
ment,” the girl murmured sympatheti- 
cally. 

“Let us have done with that fiction. 
I’ve accepted condolences from all the 
world, but between us there has al- 
ways been truth. I am not bereaved.” 

Ruth Hayden’s handsome blue eyes 
opened wide in amazement. 

“T tell you partly as a warning. He 
was a good man as men go. I don’t 
blame him. Silly girls make ideals 
and marry them; and they turn out 
plain men with all the masculine in- 
stincts that women know nothing 
about. It’s doubtful if any woman of 
refinement would marry if she didn’t 
idealize her lover. That’s all, dear. 
I loved something which didn’t exist. 
The man I did not love and the chains 
galled.” 

“But you endured it! 
not Ibseniteish or Shavian.” 

“Theoretically I was. In action I 
never could quite get down to the level 
of a divorcee.” 

Mrs. Rockwood leaned her beautiful, 
dark head against the trunk of a great, 
scarlet-besprinkled pepper tree and 
looked about her. “I always wanted a 
bit of solitude like this—books, music 
and you! I’ve loved you since you 
were a little girl and we went camping 
together in the mountains. But I never 
thought to attain it. It always seemed 
that God didn’t want any one to be 
happy.” 

Ruth looked away until the mist had 
cleared from her eyes. Then she said: 

“There’s enough beauty here to 


EN DAYS of quiet delight! 
i I was so tired when I came!” 


You were 


make us both happy.” 

Isabel Rockwood smiled her appre- 
ciation of the girl’s delicacy. 

“It’s a strange spot, different from 
any other coast I know; neither beach 
nor rock—just water-loving trees and 
plants leaning toward the sea. They 
were artistic people, too, those Cald- 
wells, covering their cot with Marechal 
Niels and making even a vegetable 
plot pretty. I shall buy it if all turns 
out as well as it appears. But it is 
hard to understand why they aban- 
doned it, so I took a lease and an op- 
tion.” 

“T can’t think why any one should 
give it up—this home comfort in the 
heart of a glory of wilderness.” 

“City-sick, perhaps.” 

Their attention was taken by the 
sound of hoofs and of wheels crunch- 
ing gravel. In a moment there ap- 
peared through the trees a little buck- 
skin horse and a big man in a light 
road wagon. He raised his hat, but 
spoke without descending: 

“Are you Mrs. Rockwood ?” 

“Yes.” 

“TI came out here to do a neighborly 
duty that you'll not take amiss. I’m 
Brown, the real estate man over at 
Lakeside. Now, I’ve just heard some- 
thing that will be of great interest to 
you if you think of buying here—and 
I guess you do, for I’ve heard you’ve 
taken an option.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I know now why Caldwell 
left in such a panic and why he didn’t 
put his land in my hands but waited 
till he got to the city. Of course, if 
he’d given it to me I couldn’t have said 
a word, but he’s no customer of mine; 
so here goes: I learned it from the Pro- 
fessor himself—he’s back here again. 
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He told Caldwell and he tells me that 
this is not solid ground at all—that it’s 
an island formed of floating bits of— 
what did he call it. Oh, Sphagnum! 


Marsh grasses took hold first, then’ 


bigger water plants, and then all this 
other vegetation. He says there was 
another such island in the Atlantic in 
1892.” 

“T’ve read of it.” 

“Well, he says that some day in a 
big storm this island will just let loose 
and drift out to sea. So I just ran over 
to advise you not to purchase, ma’am. 
If you want semething good, now, I’ve 
got a splendid proposition that I'll 
show you any day you name.” 

“If I don’t buy this I shall consider 
nothing in the neighborhood.” 

“You may ride back with me and 
talk the thing over with the professor 
himself, if you like.” 

“Thank you, no. Good-day.” 

Ruth smiled at the cool dismissal. 

“It was merely to do his old neigh- 
bor an ill turn,” said Isabel. 

“But is there anything in his story?” 

“I’m inclined to believe there is. 


This is a queer bit of formation, with- 
out visible rock wall or beach.” 
“Shall you consult the professor?” 


“Perhaps. Still, we don’t know his 
standing. I'll run over to the city to- 
morrow for an expert—which will 
quite spoil our good time. Why must 
flaws appear in everything earthly ?” 

That night those coasts were visited 
by the Great Storm. The wind, raging 
from the beginning, rapidly became a 
hurricane. And above its demoniac 
roaring through the trees could be 
heard the heavy cannonading of the 
sea. 

Annette, the Canadian-French wo- 
man of all work, dropped on her knees. 
Her groanings and prayers being 
scarcely audible to herself, she could 
not believe that God heard; so, throw- 
ing herself on the floor, she screamed 
at the top of her old lungs: “Jesus 
save! Jesus save!” 

Mrs. Rockwood had gone to Ruth’s 
docr. Opening it softly, she ap- 
proached the little white bed. “Ruth, 
are you frightened ?” she whispered. 


“No, but I don’t quite like it.” 

“Don’t worry. It’s splendid, and 
will probably be over in the morning.” 

“Suppose we’re afloat in the morn- 
ing ?” 

A lull in the wind’s roar admitted a 
cry which dominated the roar of the 
ocean. Ruth shuddered, but laughed 
the next instant. 

“A banshee!” 

“It shall be exorcised,” promised 
Isabel. 

After she returned from Annette’s 
room nothing was heard but the waves 
and the wind. 

“We’re not afloat now,” she told 
Ruth. “This trembling is probably due 
to wave concussion. That’s doubtless 
nonsense, anyway, about this land be- 
ing a sphagnum formation. It may 
last a hundred years; but it’s all too 
glorious to let one sleep.” 

“That isn’t exactly the way I would 
express it,” Ruth said. 

Toward morning, when the storm 
had somewhat abated, the tremor of 
the earth altered to a rocking motion. 
Both young women feared that they 
were adrift, but each concealed her 
terror from the other. 

Dawn saw the sea soothed, softened. 

Hastily Isabel and Ruth walked 
east, toward the mainland. Soon they 
had another and unaccustomed view 
of the ocean, which was now streaked 
with bronze, turquoise and rose. In the 
distance across the glowing water were 
trees and the lines of a ragged coast. 
They faced each other in pallid con- 
sternation. They turned again toward 
the slowly receding land. With white 
lips, Ruth said: 

“Adrift!” 

Isabel did not speak sntil 
could command her voice. 

“Our state is not so desperate,” she 
said. “The island which floated in the 
Atlantic in 92 rode the waves over a 
thousand miles without going to pieces 
—perhaps we shall anchor on a pro- 
jecting coast or on another island.” 

The girl stood motionless. 

“There were about three acres in 
that, with trees thirty feet high,” Isa- 
bel continued. “Our trees are still 


she 
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larger and probably their strong roots 
will hold the surface for a long time. 
And we’ve a much bigger chunk of 
land to start with.” She could smile 
now reassuringly. “Come, dear. Let’s 
see what’s left of the garden and for- 
est.” 

Slowly they started on a tour of ex- 
ploration. Well known trees, shrubs 
and flowers looked unfamiliar with the 
glow upon them from the strange east- 
ern waters. Suddenly Ruth stopped, 
pointing in speechless fright toward a 
dark object under a great eucalyptus 
tree. A shudder ran through Isabel’s 
nerves. 

“A man! Could the waves have 
washed him up here?” 

“Surely not,” Ruth whispered. “The 
waves beat from the south and west. 
He must have come from an easterly 
direction.” 

Fearfully they made a wide detour 
around the prostrate figure, approach- 
ing slowly a point from whence the 
countenance was visible. It was a long 
face, with a slender, delicate nose, 
finely chiseled lips, heavy black lashes 
and straight brows surmounted by 
wavy, dark hair. 

“Not a smuggler,” said Isabel. “Not 
—not anything I can think of.” 

As she spoke he opened large dark 
eyes. Attempting to spring to his feet, 
he collapsed into a semi-sitting posture 
against the trunk of the tree. 

“How came you here?” asked Isa- 
bel. 

“On my honor, I don’t know. Are 
you enchanted women of this southern 
land, and am,I in a beautiful dream?” 
His eyes rested on Ruth’s pale blonde 
face. 

“T wish we were all dreaming,” said 
Isabel. “Our situation is precarious 
enough. It may help you regain your 
senses to know we are drifting in the 
ocean on a little raft of land which was 
broken from the coast in last night’s 
storm.” 

“Is it true, fair one?” He looked 
languidly at Ruth. 

The girl laughed, in spite of con- 
sternation. 

“Come! He has been hurt. Perhaps 


Annette’s coffee will bring him back 
te realities.” 

As they passed behind the thick 
shrubbery which banked his tree, they 
heard him murmur: 

“Sweet princesses! Of course they’d 
vanish on some pretext.” 

Upon their return he started up. 
“The vision again!” 

“A coffee-bearing apparition. Rouse 
yourself!” Isabel commanded. “Drink 
this!” 

When he had taken two cups of 
strong coffee and a few morsels of 
bread and meat he arose. 

“Now, who are you?” said Isabel, 
sternly. “And how came you here?” 

“T am Ralph Farnsworth.” As he 
hesitated, recollection dawned slowly 
in his eyes. “It shames me to say it to 
you, ladies, but my last remembrance 
is—a gaming table in San Diego; large 
winnings—then darkness.” His pale 
face flushed with the confession. “Be- 
lieve me, I didn’t often do it. Can 
you tell me now where I am?” 

“You are south of San Diego. Prob- 
ably you were drugged, robbed and 
carried to our forest land.” 

The young man hastily explored his 
pockets. 

“Empty! 


I must phone my bank. 
Watch, too, and stud. And, damn it, 


the ring! I beg your pardon—it was 
once my mother’s.” 

He grew white with the discovery 
of the loss of the ring. Isabel said, 
gently: 

“Come to our house and rest.” 

When he was comfortably ensconced 
on the couch, the young women went 
to the dining room. 

“T’m as prosaically hungry now as if 
we had a solid foundation under us. 
Annette doesn’t know yet. Drink deep 
of her coffee. It won’t be so good when 
she finds out.” 

“And he doesn’t know,” observed 
Ruth. 

“His wits are too scattered at pres- 
ent. Let him have first the comfort- 
able sense of reality that the reading 
room gives. If he detects a slight 
rocking he’ll think it’s his head.” 

When Annette appeared for dinner 
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directions she put her hands to her 
brow. 

“There’s a queer feeling here, 
ma’am,” she said pathetically. “A 
feeling of rocking and whirling. It 
must be of the storm last night.” 

“Don’t allow yourself to go into 
hysterics,” replied Isabel. 

She calmly instructed the old wo- 
man to prepare such vegetables as 
would keep her in that end of the gar- 
den which was near the house. 

Toward noon the servant took a sub- 
stantial luncheon to the stranger in the 
reading room. An hour later, when 
Isabel entered, he was evidently pre- 
paring to depart. He thanked her 
heartily for her goodness, and hoped 
he might soon return. 

“Are you quite yourself? Do you 
recall everything you wish to remem- 
ber ?” 

“Yes. And much that I wish to for- 
get. And now—in spite of all, may I 
come again to this charming place by 
the sea?” 


“We are very much by the sea.” 


He flushed. “I’m stupid to-day. 
Must I understand that you do not 
wish me to return?” 

“There’s no question of coming 
back,” answered Mrs. Rockwood, gen- 
tly. “You cannot go. The storm last 
night wrenched off our bit of land from 
the coast. We are being carried out 
to sea.” 

The only sign his courtesy permitted 
him to make was a slight elevation of 
the eyebrows. 

She smiled, and again explained 
their situation. 

When he comprehended he said: 
“Your courage would put most soldiers 
to shame. You knew—this morning ?” 

She gave a careless, affirmative nod. 

“And you made me comfortable un- 
til I recovered! Such consideration— 
such heroism!” His eyes lighted with 
enthusiastic fire. 

“You are not lacking in courage, 
yourself; and my friend, Miss Hayden, 
is braver than I. Life is just opening 
for her, but she makes no sign.” 

“Tt is surely not closing for you.” 

“It is closed,” she replied, with a 


finality which dulled the fire in his 
eyes. 

She then told him her name and 
gave a sketch of their circumstances. 

“And I should explain more fully,” 
said Farnsworth. “My father is a 
banker in Chicago—Richard Farns- 
worth. I dislike to seem anxious to 
vindicate my past, but I really am 
anxious! Gaming is my one lapse— 
truly! And we have such an abund- 
ance, such a superfluity, rather——” 
He broke off abruptly. “May I ex- 
plore your island? Perhaps I may de- 
vise some means of escape.” 

“Yes; but you will find no means of 
escape. The only hope is to anchor 
on some inhabited island. If we 
crossed the path of a ship it would 
not dare to approach such a large mov- 
ing mass.” 

“If we could but tap the wireless 
we might get an airship!” 

“It would prove difficult 
among our large trees.” 

“Of course. And probably there’s 
no wireless system in these waters. 
We learned the code at college,” he 
continued wistfully, “just for pranks.” 

There was a nervous tap at the 
door. Old Annette appeared. 

“T hate to bother you, ma’am,” said 
she, “but if this rocking and turning 
don’t stop soon, I'll have to get a 
doctor for my head.” 

“This gentleman is a doctor, An- 
nette,” and she explained that she was 
frightened last night—frightened into 
hysterics. 

Farnsworth gravely felt her pulse. 

“Those hysterics drove too much 
blood into your head,” he gravely said 
to Annette. “You'll soon be alright. 
Drink hot water and—and pepper- 
mint. And don’t get scared again, no 
matter what happens.” 

When Annette had gone, they 
laughed in goodfellowship. Then Isa- 
bel said sadly: 

“Poor, faithful creature! She left 
all her kinfolk to come with me.” 

When Farnsworth returned from a 
thorough exploration of the floating 
island he found Mrs. Rockwood and 
her friend quietly watching a golden 


to land 
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sunset glory. He stood silent while 
the light quickly dimmed. 

“T miss the afterglow,” he observed. 
The pair raised appreciative eyes. 
“You were right,” he continued, ad- 
dressing Isabel. “About our only hope 
is an island landing. No ship would 
venture to approach us.” 

“The rocking has ceased,“ Ruth re- 
marked, and our trend is southward. 
We must be in the current of Califor- 
nia. A vessel might approach from 
the north.” 

“Yes, or send out a life 
Farnsworth agreed. 

“Let’s light signal fires,” the girl 
cried. 

“Oh, for a recent atlas showing 
steamship courses. All I have is an 
old Britannica; but that will show us 
what islands await us.” 

“Guadalupe for one,” Ruth said, as 
she started with Mr. Farnsworth for 
firewood. 

A great pile of driftwood had been 
collected when Mrs. Rockwood re- 
turned. Farnsworth protested against 
the work Miss Hayden did until she 
said, scornfully: “One doesn’t enjoy 
sitting idle in a crisis because one 
happens to be a girl.” 

In the firelight, Isabel spread out 
the map she had torn from her ency- 
clopedia. 

“If we pass Guadalupe we may 
touch Cape San Lucas or Socorro,” 
said the young man. 

“IT speak for Socorro,” cried Ruth, 
gaily. “We've enough provisions to 
last to Socorro, haven’t we, Isabel ?” 

“And for many days longer. Only 
at the end we won’t have a balanced 
ration.” 

As they sat in the weird light pro- 
duced by the blending of the white 
rays of the full moon with the strong 
reds, yellows and blues from the sig- 
nal fire, Isabel perceived a form at 
the edge of the tree shadows. After 
looking closely she called: 

“Annette!” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Come here.” 

The old woman’s gaunt figure ap- 
peared. 


boat,” 


“Anything the matter?” 

“No, ma’am. That is, not so much 
as there was. The rocking keeps up, 
just quiet like; but I drank two quarts 
of hot water with peppermint, and the 
whirling has quit.” 

“And do you want anything now?” 

“No, ma’am. I just came to see if 
it was really a fire, or if my head was 
up to more tricks.” 

“It’s a real fire,” laughed Isabel. 
“We're playing bear.” 

After the old servant had gone, Mrs. 
Rockwood said: “Poor Annette. She 
will have to know, of course; but I’m 
keeping it from her as long as pos- 
sible for the sake of her peace of mind 
—and the cooking.” 

“Any danger of the bottom going 
out of the cistern?” questioned Ruth. 

“How could I have been so thought- 
less! It may go any time. We'd best 
pump a supply and reserve it. An- 
nette will have to know now.” 

“T’ll tell her, and then she and I 
will pump,” said Farnsworth. 

“She may be too hysterical to 
work.” 

“T’ll scare her out of hysterics before 


I frighten her with realities.” 


Isabel and Ruth sat still looking 
westward. 

“How long did the Atlantic island 
last?” the girl asked at length. 

“It was known to have floated for 
two months. When last seen it had 
passed through a heavy storm. Even- 
tually it may have reached the coast 
of Europe.” 

Soon Mr. Farnsworth returned, and 
they cheered one another by repartee 
and stories of romance and adventure; 
and each evening while the dry wood 
lasted, the three sat together by the 
shore line, always keeping an outlook 
for a passing ship. Every morning the 
young man chopped trees and put the 
wood to dry for other signal fires. In 
the afternoon they had music or read, 
chiefly from the works of that supreme 
optimist, Browning, with a sprinkling 
of the absorbing fiction of Balzac, 
Thackeray and Hardy. 

The stranger proved a charming 
companion. Besides apparently ex- 
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haustless stores of legend and roman- 
tic adventure, he had a tenor voice of 
great compass and sweetness. Often 
the trio sang together, Mrs. Rock- 
wood’s strong contralto almost balan- 
cing the soprano and tenor. Even af- 
ter no more signal fires were possible, 
the evenings were invariably spent 
near the ocean under the trees, for the 
better hoarding of their oil supply. 
Once only was a ship sighted. The 
wood had long since been exhausted. 
They waved white sheets frantically, 
but the steamer kept her course. 
They had drifted away from the 
coast too far for any fishing smack to 
sight them. After the passing of the 
first keen disappointments, which left 
a feeling of despair, they began to 
have that sense of security which the 
presence of an imminent but daily 
averted danger often gives. They en- 
joyed the novelty of certain little 
economies which none of them had 
ever before practiced, such as eating 
vegetables and fruit abundantly in or- 
der to save bacon and ham, and cut- 
ting down to one-third their customary 


supply of sugar, coffee and tea. Ruth 


insisted, Crusoe-like, upon planting 
garden seed. 

“How do we know,” she said, “that 
we may not anchor on some uninhab- 
ited isle and remain there till we’re 
gray?” 

“Are there any such in this cur- 
rent?” 

“The Revillaggedos.” 

“They’re too far west. 
likely to touch them.” 

“I’m expecting the unlikely,” and 
she persisted with her planting. 

Although they had used all their 
slender means to attract attention, 
having floated many bottles containing 
messages, in addition to their fires, 
there seemed slight chance of res- 
cue. Day succeeded day without 
change, except a growing heat and a 
more coppery tinge on sea and sky. 
When at last there was sight of land it 
was a maddening glimpse of trees and 
rocks, which they surmised to be the 
Guadalupes. On and on they drifted 


We're not 


slowly southward, their hope now be- 
ing San Lucas or Socorro. 

They had been on the water almost 
a month and the moon was new, when 
one evening land was sighted far east- 
ward. Simultaneously they cried: 

“San Lucas!” 

Their despair was deep as_ they 
drifted on, and they realized that in 
the dim light no mariner was likely to 
see their precarious raft. 

As the last glimpse of coast faded, 
Isabel said gaily: “It’s Socorro, then. 
Ruth spoke for Socorro.” 

“I seldom get what I want,” the 
girl replied. “It’s to be the volcanic 
Revillaggedos. See the storm gather- 
ing in the east.” 

The moon was quickly darkened, 
and the storm arose with a tropical 
fury. Wind and sea lashed and raged 
together. Lightning lent its terrible 
illumination to the angry waters and 
the sullen sky. The gentle rocking 
which had been experienced for the 
past weeks changed to a_ whirling, 
choppy motion which was extremely 
distressing. No one slept. Isabel 
called Annette into the reading room 
in order that her terror might not be 
augmented by solitude; and the little 
group watched from the cottage win- 
dows the gorgeous panoply of a tropi- 
cal ocean storm. Toward four o’clock 
there appeared a ruddy glow which 
seemed too constant for the flicker of 
lightning. 

“The volcanic isles!” 
claimed. “I knew it!” 

The earth-raft whirled onward to- 
ward the light. 

; Annette dropped on her knees, cry- 
ing: 

“We're running into Judgment Day. 
Streams of fire pour forth!” 

In truth the incandescent molten 
lava, which was visible through two 
jagged fissures on the sides of the 
highest volcano, looked like veritable 
rivers of fire; while from the cone 
there ascended constantly a lurid col- 
umn of scoriae and stones, the most of 
which fell back into the crater. 

With dawn the magnificence and 


Ruth ex- 
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terror of the scene gave way before a 
sense of utter desolation. As far as 
sight could reach lay stretches of 
rough black lava, diversified only by 
a red hot gleam shining through an oc- 
casional rent. The air, humid and hot 
in the early day, grew suffocating at 
midday. 

The drifting island had come to an- 
chorage near cones which seemed ex- 
tinct. It was difficult to convince An- 
nette, however, that the red lava show- 
ing through the fissures might have 
lain there many years; and between 
the heat and the stress of her extreme 
anxiety, they feared for her reason. 
She became quiet, however, as days 
elapsed and there were no eruptions in 
their immediate neighborhood. 

Isabel, Ruth and Ralph gained suf- 
ficient confidence to land and explore 
the great black waste. One day, when 
they had penetrated farther than usual 
toward the southeast, they came upon 
a most astounding oasis in the lava 
desert. In a little valley within sight, 
but apparently out of reach of the 
dread crater, now in molten activity, 
lay a luxuriant strip of tropical for- 
est—rosewood, rubber trees, mahog- 
any, copal, jalap, and many others 
whose names they did not know. From 
the great branches monkeys mouthed 
and grimaced; through the shadows 
a tapir stole away; and the air, melo- 
dious with bird-song, was frequently 
rent by the raucous screaming of par- 
rots and parroquets. They wished to 
explore further the little forest which 
seemed a most marvelous ‘thing in 
its black lava setting; but the heat 
was increasing, and Isabel feared to 
give alarm to Annette. The old crea- 
ture needed to be treated with every 
consideration to keep her tottering 
reason from a fall. 

The following morning, having per- 
suaded Annette to accompany them, 
they returned to the wonderful bit of 
land. The old woman was pleased and 
re-hearted at sight of the wood; but 
she soon wearied and begged to be 
left to rest in the dense shade while 
the others continued their exploration. 


Beyond the edge of the most dense 
forest growth they found, to their 
amazement, a tropical garden, some- 
what out of repair, but showing signs 
of husbandry and care. A tract of 
rice, another of tobacco, a bit of pine- 
apple culture mingled with bananas, 
with cotton all about the edges, at- 
tested an owner and an agricultural 
effort; of other signs of human life 
they found none. 

Collecting as much rice, pineapple 
and banana product to replete their 
now scanty stores as could well be 
carried, they returned to the spot 
where Annette had been left. She 
was not to be found nor did their 
shouts awaken any response. But soon 
she appeared, running, with hair flying 
and a terrified face. 

“The pestilence! The corpse!” she 
shrieked. “Don’t go down there. Don’t. 
I shall die! One is enough!” 

By persistent, gentle questioning, it 
was learned that she had wandered 
toward the shore, and had inadvert- 
ently touched with her foot a black- 
ened corpse which was half concealed 
by the debris of the storm. She could 
give no reason for thinking the death 
due to pestilence, but she was none the 
less sure of her statement. 

Within a short time serious illness 
proved her intuition true. It was the 
dread yellow fever, and although she 
passed safely through the febrile per- 
iod, she sank rapidly after her tem- 
perature was reduced. The fourth day 
a coma ensued from which she never 
roused. 

Mrs. Rockwood had nursed her ten- 
derly, not permitting Ruth or Farns- 
worth to come near the apartment. 
Food and water were placed on the 
steps, from whence Isabel carried 
them to the sick chamber. 

On the day of the death of the old 
creature, when heaviest gloom lowered 
over all, Farnsworth, looking skyward 
as was his hourly custom, espied an 
unusual object. He reered again and 
again. 

“I believe I see an airship,” he 
shouted to Ruth. 
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But an aeroplane the strange object 
proved. It circled and swooped, cir- 
cled again and alighted on the great 
lava bed against which the floating 
island was anchored. Ruth and Ralph 
ran toward it. The occupant, a large, 
fair man, made everything snug and 
safe before appearing to notice them. 
Then he grasped their hands, telling 
them that their disappearance had 
been noted and widely commented up- 
on by the press; that he had been upon 
this errand of rescue for a month, but 
had been obliged to make various 
landings on the Lower Californian and 
Mexican coasts, whence he had ex- 
plored the ocean west and southward. 
The storm they had weathered had 
almost wrecked his bird-ship. Now 
he wished to take them away immedi- 
ately. The case of yellow fever was 
reported with all its attendant circum- 
stances, and Ruth said she feared that 
Isabel would not come until the ut- 
most limit of time had passed for the 
incubation. Douglas Armstrong strode 
up to the little window and gave Isa- 
bel news of the manner of his arrival 
and of his desire to take away all liv- 
ing members of the party. She shook 
her dark head. 

“Take Miss Hayden and Mr. Farns- 
worth. I have the germs of contagion 
about me. I will not endanger the 
lives of others.” 

Armstrong’s large blue eyes shone 
with admiration, but more with deter- 
mination. 

“Go to the east room,” he said, 
“throw your clothing out of that win- 
dow. Wash your hair thoroughly, 
and then dress. Miss Hayden will 
take fresh clothing there for you.” 

“Tt isn’t safe for me to do that,” 
she replied. 

The man disappeared from the win- 
dow. There came a gentle tapping at 
the docr. 

“I cannot open,” said Isabel, her 
voice quivering with the weakness 
brought on by her lonely vigil. In an 
instant the frail door was burst down. 
Douglas Armstrong’s fair face was 
both pleasing and shocking to her. He 


had but one thought, and its execution 
made him stern. 

“If you don’t go at once I'll carry 
you to that east room. We're willing 
to take the chance of contagion. Come 
or we'll bring you by force.” 

Seeing that he was inexorable, Isa- 
bel went to the east room. 

When Isabel appeared in her fresh 
garments, she found the trio in the air- 
ship awaiting her. They set forth to- 
ward Acapulco, whence ships were 
frequently sailing for northern ports. 
With all its novelty and interest, the 
flight was uneventful, although it was 
made consequently piquant by the ele- 
ment of danger inseparable from a 
voyage of several score of miles over 
the ocean. ° 

Once in town, Isabel communicated 
with a physician, and determinedly 
isolated herself from her friends, tell- 
ing them that, when the dangerous 
eight days ended she would again join 
them. On the sixth day, however, 
they learned that she had called the 
doctor in the night and that an ambu- 
lance had hastily carried her away. 
Ruth made desperate efforts to gain 
admittance to the hospital, but all were 
unavailing. The physician assured 
her, however, that Mrs. Rockwood had 
a light attack of the fever, and that 
recovery was certain unless some 
heart weakness developed. The most 
her friends could do was to send her 
flowers and words of love and cheer. 

As the doctor had predicted, she re- 
covered quickly, and the party then 
sailed for San Diego, except Arm- 
strong, who went thither in his aero- 
plane. 

The old city seemed lovely even to 
Isabel’s eyes, although she had im- 
agined that never again could anything 
pertaining to the civilization which she 
believed to be founded on false stand- 
ards, affect her. deeply or favorably. 

Douglas Armstrong soon joined 
them, and Ralph arranged for the 
group a series of sails, operas, plays 
and country jaunts which proved to 
be enchanting after the perilous ex- 
periences of the preceding weeks. 
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Returning one night from a charm- 
ing rendition of ‘“Love’s Labor Lost,” 
Ruth declined the auto, saying: “Let’s 
walk. I want the starlight, and it’s 
good to feel the solid ground—even 
pavements, under foot.” 

This was the opportunity Farns- 
worth had been awaiting. “I couldn’t 
speak on the island,” he said, “al- 
though I sometimes felt as volcanic 
as our surroundings. But now we’ze 
home, I can tell you—I love you!” 

“Not Isabel ?” 

“No. Although I might had she not 
headed me off so sternly. But that was 
before I saw you—the possibility, I 
mean; before I saw you except in a 
sort of vision.” 

“That vision was before you got 
back your ordinary senses,” Ruth 
laughed. “You called me Fair Lady 
and Sweet Princess.” 

“I must have had some sense if I 
said those things. I’ve had other vis- 
ions of you since—visions mingled 
‘ with dusk of evening, light of dawn, 
fire flames and cool moonbeams. Will 
you marry me?” 

She made no response, and he con- 
tinued : 

“Leave your career—I hate work for 
women. I can give you everything— 
I believe even happiness.” 

“T rather hate work, too. But I’m 
not sure I wouldn’t dislike marriage 
more.” 

“Oh, come, dear. 
marry.” 

“Mrs. Rockwood warns me against 
it. She knows.” 

“Surely not seriously!” 

“Yes; she says I must not. For some 
girls it’s well enough, as a sort of 
makeshift; but she thinks I would cer- 
tainly be unhappy.” 

His face became tragic. “Don’t you 
care for me?” 


Women always 


“I think you are very nice,” and 
Ruth smiled a little. “In fact, I like 
you rather especially.” 

“Darling!” 

“Well, if in a year we're both of the 
same mind, I may marry you as an ex- 
periment—for, say, an agreed term of 
two years.” 

“Oh, that would be a sort of floating 
matriage.” 

“An agreement of some kind like 
that might help us avoid the volcanic 
isles, too.” 

“That isn’t my notion. I’ve felt 
something old-fashioned about the 
sanctity of marriage—something pre- 
Shavian. But I’ll do anything if you'll 
consent. You'll be so happy you won't 
want to insist on a short-time agree- 
ment.” 

“T don’t promise even that, please 
understand.” 

“Oh, but you will marry me—you 
must. All Nature, yours and mine as 
well, demands it.” 

In a little less than a year, Ralph’s 
hope and his prophecy were realized. 
It was for his wedding trip that he 
purchased the handsome yacht in 
which he and Ruth, Isabel and Doug- 
las Armstrong, visited again those 
southern waters, going past and far 
beyond the Revillaggedos. 

And during that year Armstrong 
had been as persistent in his wooing 
as had Farnsworth; but it was on 
this trip that he realized definitely that 
Isabel would never become his wife, 
nor the wife of any man. He was 
masterful even in defeat. “You love 
me,” he asserted. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “and shall al- 
ways, whether or not you prove equal 
to the grand test of loving without the 
customary gratifications.” 

“T will, I promise it!” he said, gen- 
tly. ‘Your love is sufficient.” 





HER FOURTH OF JULY IN THE CITY 


BY A. 8. JONES 


the long, hot day was fast draw- 

ing to a close as the judge’s sec- 

retary laid the freshly typed 
sheets before him for his approval. 
She was perfectly certain what would 
happen next. He looked them over 
carefully, affixed his big, scrawling 
signature, and then shuffled coins, 
partially concealed in one hand. 

“TI—er—my dear Miss Maud,” he 
began nervously, “I am going out to 
my daughter Lucinda’s to celebrate In- 
dependence Day, and to make her a lit- 
tle visit. Consequently I shall be 
obliged to close the office from Tues- 
day night until the following Mon- 
day, thus giving you a needed vacation 
and myself a little rest. As a slight re- 
turn for your faithful and efficient ser- 
vice, I have ventured to add a small 
sum to your salary this week. I hope 
your holiday will prove a happy one.” 

“I’m sure it will,” Maud answered 
heartily, “and I’m very grateful to 
you for the kind wish and the gift.” 

“Er—a trifle—nothing to what you 
deserve for bearing with the whims of 
a cranky old man,” he answered, 
crushing her small fingers in his vigor- 
ous grasp. 

Maud slipped her letters into their 
envelopes, covered up her machine, 
and presently, with ten extra dollars 
jingling merrily in her pocket, hurried 
down the street to catch her car. The 
people surging past her were all intent 
on their Fourth of July shopping, and 
the air was full of laughter and scraps 
of light-hearted conversation and hints 
of coming re-unions. 

“I wish,” sighed Maud, a little fret- 
fully, “that I was a grandparent, or an 
aunt, or cousin, not too many times re- 


I WAS the last day of June, and 


moved, so that for once in my life I 
could go with a party to a celebra- 
tion and be really patriotic. 

“It’s pretty hard to work up any en- 
thusiasm over a dinner eaten in a 
boarding house, even if it is a good 
one, among people like Miss Lycurgus 
and Rosco Dobney. “You are a very 
fortunate person, Maud Rowley,” de- 
clared the invisible monitor. “You 
work for the kindest, dearest old gen- 
tleman in the world. You earn more 
money than you can spend. What 
more do you want to stimulate your 
patriotism P” “Relatives, friends, 
somebody to ask me to join their 
party,” straightway came the answer 
from her other self. 

Then almost immediately she 
thought: “Why, you have kinfolk in 
this city—father’s far-away cousins. 
Since nobody’s likely to invite you to 
dinner, why don’t you write to them 
and invite yourself, just for fun? Maud 
Rowley, I dare you to do it.” 

Secure in the retreat of her rather 
cozy little room, Maud spread out the 
big directory and opened it at the R’s. 
A careful search revealed three Row- 
leys—a Miss Hannah, a Mrs. George, 
and a Mr. Calvin. To each of these 
in turn she wrote a polite little note, 
which read like this: “Dear Cousin of 
Mine: May I celebrate Independence 
Day with you this week? I am Maud 
Rowley, a stenographer in the office of 
Duncan, Duncan & Company. I am 
all alone in the city and hungry for 
friends and relatives. If you have 
other company, or if this note strikes 
you as a bit too audacious, won’t you 
please send me a line to that effect? 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Maup Row ey.” 
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She added in one corner the old 
Scotch family motto, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, addressed and 
mailed all three of the envelopes. 

“If Mrs. George and Calvin say 
‘No,’ at least I’ll have Cousin Hannah 
to fall back on. She sounds just like 
a nice old lady, and oh, I do hope I 
haven’t shocked her.” 

During luncheon hour the next day 
the telephone rang briskly, and when 
she answered, a clear, boyish voice 
said: “Hello, Cousin Maud. This is 
Calvin. I got your note, and I'll be 
delighted to have you dine with me at 
the Park: it is just across the street 
from Lincoln Park. Eight o’clock suit 
you? Alright: then we can hear the 
band concert at the same time, and 
afterward we'll see the fireworks and 
look in at the opera. And say, if you 
want references, I’ve just hung out my 
shingle as attorney-at-law. Dr. Stew- 
art, of the First Avenue Church, will 
vouch for me. I don’t know a girl in 
the city, and I'll be awful glad to 
meet you. I'll call for you about 
seven-thirty.” 

“Oh, dear,” thought Maud, as she 
hung up the receiver, “I hope you'll 
prove as nice as you sound.” 

That evening she found beside her 
plate a note which she opened with 
a flutter of excitement, and read: 

“Maud dear: What a clever idea: I 


am exceedingly glad to know that. 


somebody in this big, lonesome city 
cares about being friends with me. I 
will be glad to have you come to my 
private office as early as nine-thirty 
Friday morning, and view the parade 
with me. We’ll dine at the old-fash- 
ioned hour of twelve in my rooms. Our 
Official Staff has divided our work in 
such a way that I will be at liberty 
from ten-thirty until two p. m. 


“Yours in all sincerity, 


“HANNAH.” 


“Two dinners in one day,” laughed 


Maud. “I certainly am celebrating in 
clover. The dear people. Now, if 
Mrs. George will only invite me to 


breakfast, the day will be just per- 
fect.” 

The morning brought another note, 
written in a rounded, childish hand, 
which aroused her curiosity. It had 
not occurred to her that Mrs. George 
might have children. 

“Dear Cousin Maud (ran the letter), 
I’m writing for mother, and she wants 
me to say that we—there’s five of us— 
will be very glad to have you come to 
dinner. We are going to have it at five, 
out under the trees, ‘cause John and 
Mary have to work till three. It’s go- 
ing to be a very nice dinner, only 
mother’s worrying for fear you’ll mind 
the tin spoons and steel knives and 
forks. But your letter sounds as 
though you are nice. 

“Your loving cousin, 
“Per,” 


“Bless the child,” said Maud, softly; 
“it must be my Scotch second sight 
that tells me she isn’t strong and rug- 
ged like the others. I am going to 
take them some flowers and candy. 
What a jolly day it’s going to be.” 

Cousin Hannah proved easy to find, 
and when Maud leisurely got off the 
car in front of the Daily News office 
she caught a glimpse of a charming 
interior. The girl who advanced to 
meet her was about her own age. Her 
gray eyes were very friendly, and the. 
slim hand she extended had little tell- 
tale stains upon it. “So dear of you 
to come early,” she said. “First I 
want you to get acquainted with my 
surroundings. This is my private of- 
fice, where I do my writing. I did 
my own decorating. I do so love flags, 
and the children keep me supplied 
with flowers.” 

The parade was unusually long and 
interesting. By eleven o’clock the 
girls reached Hannah’s rooms in a 
nearby flat, she had a liberal supply of 
books, magazines and newspapers. 
The kitchen was small and marvel- 
ously complete. 

“Now we'll get dinner. Can you 
cook? We might have gone out for 
dinner, but I thought it would be a lot 
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more homey and give us a better 
chance to visit to get it ourselves. Be- 
sides, I love to show off my table and 
china.” 

“Your job is to make the pudding in 
the chafing dish,” Hannah explained. 
“T’il show you; then I'll fry the chicken 
and make the lemonade. I adore 
cooking. The cream will be here 
promptly at half-past twelve.” When 
the feast was finally ready, two ex- 
cited girls faced each other at the 
pretty table, with its rare old china. 
“It’s the jolliest Fourth of July dinner 
I’ve ever eaten,” said Maud finally, 
as she finished her cream and cake, 
for the festivities ended all too soon, 
and the girls separated with many 
plans for future good times—Hannah 
to write up the parade and Maud to 
make her way to Mrs. George’s. 

When, laden with candy and flowers, 
she paused before a shabby cottage in 
the suburbs, she heard a scurry of 
childish feet and a suppressed “Oh, 
goody; she’s come at last.” Then the 
screen door opened, and she was 
nearly buried in the embrace of two 
pairs of arms belonging to a sturdy lit- 
tle boy of seven and a slight, under- 
sized girl of eleven. She walked with 
a limp, this Pet of the big blue eyes, 
and she wore a shabby little frock, 
and her wealth of bright hair was tied 
back with ribbons that had been many 
times washed. But she was as gay aud 
lighthearted as a song sparrow. The 
room into which she ushered her guest 
was very homelike and cozy, though 
the furniture was old and faded. Mrs. 
George came in presently, and Maud 
heard the story of the past seven years 
—the struggle to keep the little family 
together, and the slow, sure winning of 
success, now that the older children 
were at work. 

“It was pretty hard,” said the mother 
softly; “yet we always had enough to 
eat and something to wear. I am 
grateful for that.” “Enough to eat, 
and grateful for it,” Maud repeated to 
herself, “while you, Maud Rowley, 
were blue and mopy because you 
hadn’t more friends.” 


“You are Pet’s especial cause for re- 
joicing this Fourth,” said Mrs. George; 
“she has always sighed for cousins, 
and when your note came she was too 
happy for words. There are the other 
children now. I will leave them to en- 
tertain you while I finish dinner.” 

Getting acquainted with this inter- 
esting family of young folks proved 
such a delightful occupation that Maud 
haif-regretted the engagement with 
Calvin which forced her to leave so 
soon. Still, the afternoon was a 
merry one, and she left with a prom- 
ise to return soon. 

“There are things I can do for that 
family, plucky and _ independent 
though they are,” she said to herself, 
“and it’s going to make me very happy 
to do them. I'll tell Hannah, and she 
will help, too. Now, for my nice boy.” 

When Maud, with her pretty even- 
ing gown hidden beneath a long coat, 
tripped down the stairs at precisely 
seven-thirty, she found waiting before 
the door a trim runabout, and in it a 
boy whose frank brown eyes and 
friendly smile completely disarmed 
suspicion. 

“You are a sure enough Rowley,” 
she said, catching a glimpse of his 
flaming hair as he bent to tuck her in. 

“Say, do you know, I thought of that 
right away?” he laughed. “I knew it 
would be my best letter of introduc- 
tion. It’s awfully jolly to be going out 
to dine with you. I’ve been here six 
months, and you're the first girl I’ve 
had a chance to talk to.” He chatted 
on in his frank, boyish fashion, telling 
her all about his home and his sisters, 
his »lans for the future and his work, 
untii Maud felt as if she had known 
him for years. 

He eyed her a little suspiciously 
when she only made a pretense of eat- 
ing the elaborate dinner he ordered, 
and at last he said: “What’s the mat- 
ter, cousin Maud? You don’t seem to 
have a very hearty appetite. Aren’t 
you hungry?” 

“Who would be, after eating two 
other Fourth of July dinners ?” laughed 
Maud. “Calvin, I’m a fraud.” 
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Then she told the story of the day, 
beginning with Hannah. “I never 
dreamed you’d all accept,” she ex- 
plained; “but when you did, I couldn’t 
bear to disappoint any one of you,” 
and she smiled. 

“Well, I’m mighty glad you didn’t,” 
was Calvin’s comment. “Suppose you 
had cut me out! I haven’t had such 
a good time since I left home. Be- 
sides, I am interested in that little 
crippled girl. My sister Anna was de- 
formed, too. I am going to look her 
up. Then we'll see, we Rowleys, what 


can be done. At Christmas time we'll 
have a family reunion. Here’s to 
future good times and a united clan.” 

He lifted his cup of coffee and 
touched it to Maud’s, and together they 
drank the toast, which proved a happy 
omen. 

“TI am glad,” said Maud to herself, 
when the evening was ever, “that I 
dared—oh, very glad indeed,.” Then 
she quoted softly: 


“Who joy would win must share it. 
Happiness was born a twin.” 





A 


BY 


THRENODY 


GEORGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS 


The tender zephyrs waft the grass, 

And wrestle with the bees and clover; 
But I can only see thy grave 

With cold, shrill breezes whistling over. 


The birds applaud the new-born day, 

The dew is bright as were thine eyes; 
But I turn from the shining morn 

To think how all that’s lovely dies. 


The scarlet sunsets dye the west, 

And rose-hued dusk comes softly on; 
And gladly I turn to the night 

To dream of thy sweet face till dawn. 


The days and years still glide along, 

And Time’s great wonders all unfold; 
But all the joy of life I lost 

With thee, dear little heart grown cold. 





A TRAGEDY OF THE NORTH PACIFIC 


- HARRISON 


BIT of history, a tragedy of 

the North Pacific Coast, was 

told to me under dramatic 

circumstances, and its truth 
impressed indelibly upon my mind. 
The chief actor, the sole survivor, told 
it, not as a confession, but as a triumph 
of which he was proud, of the skill 
and cunning by which he outwitted his 
enemies. 

Captain Jack was the only name 
given to me, and I met him but once, 
and that was twenty odd years ago, 
on the San Juan Island that floats 
in the waters between the Straits of 
Georgia and those of San Juan del 
Fuca. He was then some 80 years old 
—a quaint character. Rather under 
the average stature of man, he was 
grizzled and swarthy from the expos- 
ure of years to the elements and hard- 
ships of the pioneer. He was of Ger- 
man descent, I was told, but his face 
and figure were not Teutonic. His 
hair had been black in younger days, 
but then it was a mop of tangled white 
—though his shaggy eyebrows still 
retained the jet of youth, and beneath 
them small black eyes snapped and 
flashed as he narrated his story with a 
rejoicing in his grim vengeance that 
was uncanny. 

We stood on a sandy spit of land 
that is known thereabouts as Jack’s 
Point, that stretches out into the bay 
—yjust a reach of sand with low sweep 
of a bar. An acre or two of soil ac- 
cumulated during the years of Nature’s 
building, and a few scattered pines 
that had established themselves in 
prehistoric times were the only in- 
dication of its usefulness from the sea 
view. 

The girls were down at the water’s 


edge, digging clams: yes, that, of 
course, is why I was there—I had 
brought the girls on an excursion—the 
sisters, one of them is my wife now, 
but this is not a love story, else I 
would not have told you about it. 
Captain Jack was a friend of the fam- 
ily, visiting there for a sort cf fare- 
well. He came up from Seattle or 
San Francisco, just te see his old home 
again. 

He and I set out to find the site of 
his cabin, and he directed me across 
the wide beach, to a spot close by the 
trees. A few posts in the ground were 
the only indication I could find that 
there had ever been a habitation, and 
I said: “Here are a few timbers, Jack: 
this must be where your cabin stood.” 

His eyes were dimmed by age, and 
he stooped and felt of them with his 
hands. 

“Yaw, yaw, dis is the place. I 
squared them logs mineself.” 

“The cabin is almost gone, Jack,” 
I said. 

“Sure; and Jack, he most gone, too,” 
replied the old fellow falteringly. 

“Forty years ago I come here, all 
by mineself, and I build me a cabin; 
I raise potatoes, on the ground what 
is back there. They grow big and 
lots of dem potatoes, an’ I sell them 
over dere at dat fort. The post peo- 
ple pay sometime fifty cents a pound. 
Potatoes in dem days was worth big 
money, for the sojer men and dose 
sailors what come up mighty glad to 
get spuds, and nobody in dose times 
but me raise the potato. Mebbe I got 
rich. Mebbe not, but I vould made 
money, but for dose red devils. They 
steal mine potatoes, they steal every- 
t’ing dat I get till I make ’em quit.” 
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From where we stood there ranged 
a low, grass-grown ridge of ground for 
a distance of 75 or 100 feet, and at 
the further extremity was a bowl-like 
excavation in which the weeds and 
hackberry bushes were growing. 

“Did you have a water works here, 
Jack, to irrigate with, or what is this 
ridge?” I asked him. 

“Is dot here yet?” he exclaimed, 
seizing me by the arm. “Dot is how 
I make ’em quit, and the Injuns came 
no more to Jack’s Point. I dig dot 
mineself from the back door of my 
house, and out behin’ some bushes, 
the Injun don’t fin’ me home, but I am 
out dere yoost de same, and I get ’em, 
I get ’em, before they go. The las’ 
time what they come to my place vas 
three of those rascals. I see them 
come roun’ the point vay out yonder. 
I haf no fire, no smoke; they come in 
canoes, and they think mebbe that I 
am gone, or dat I sleep, but Jack no 
slecp. He see dem fust. An’ oudt I 
goes by my back door and I crawl so 
on my hans unt knees oudt to dat hole 
in the ground. I can see through the 
bush, as they came to shore, ’bout vere 
we lan’ to-day. Three big fellows ina 
cedar canoe. They pull the boat up 
ouct of de vater, and look at dot cabin. 
Von of dem haf a rifle; anoder von haf 
a tomahawk, and they walk behin’ 
each oder right up the way to mine 
house. 

“De von mit de gun he get ready to 
shoot, and the oder ones walk to the 
docr and push it open vide, and den, 
veil den, I shoots myself, and that red- 
skin mid the gun he fall dead vere he 
stood. The oder fellows run for the 
canoe, but they nefer get to it: bote 
‘ of them was laid sprawled out on the 
sand, ° 

“IT vent back to mine cabin, undt I 
t'ink mebbe some more Injun come to 
mine place, and find canoe and find 
dot I kill dose tiefs. So vat I do told 
you, I go back yonder and dig a hole, 
a bigger hole, undt I drag dem goot In- 
juns ofer dere undt dump ’em into it. 
After dot, I goes undt gets dot canoe 
undt I pulls dot oop, too, and drop it 


in on top of de tree of dem. Thea I 
fil! oop the hole.” 

The girls were calling us to the clam 
bake they had improvised, and as he 
talked, we were responding to the calls 
and he did not notice that we were 
close to them, when, to shake off the 
influence of his tale I said something 
to indicate I doubted his story, when 
he excitedly: shouted: “By Gott in 
Himmel, I show you-—” 

“Look out, here are the ladies,” I 
interrupted him, and he promptly 
doffed his old cap and bowed. 

“Oxcvuose me, Miss Mollie; I did not 
indend dot you hear me to swear.” 

I drove away the thought of the 
tragedy he had narrated during the 
lunch, and enjoyed to the utmost the 
company of the girls, but through it 
all, as we feasted, Old Jack tasted 
scarcely a bite, but busily scanned the 
surrounding country, shading his eyes 
with his hand and muttering in Ger- 
man to himself. When it was con- 
cluded, and the girls were busy, wo- 
man-fashion, in picking up the things 
about, he pulled me to one side and 
whispered huskily: 

“Get dot shovel vot dey dug those 
clams mit, undt come mit me und I 
show you somedings vot prove I tell 
you vat is right.” 

More to humor the old chap’s mood 
and to please him, rather than myself, 
for I wanted to go wandering on the 
beach with the girls, I finally con- 
sented, and picking up the shovel 
again followed him up the rolling hill- 
side. We passed the cabin site and 
were again on a sandy knoll, when he 
stopped and demanded of me: 

“Ts dere a mound anyvere here yoost 
a little vays from de big pine?” 

I searched around awhile, and soon 
found a long, low mound such as he 
had indicated. 

“Vell, now, you dig undt see vat 
you find.” 

“Did you bury your gold here, Jack, 
or your treasure P” 

“Mine treasure? Yaw, mine ene- 
mies,” said he, grimly. 

It was very easy digging, for the 
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sandy soil was loose, and in a few 
minutes I had made a large excava- 
tion. 

“Nothing doing, Jack. You must 
be mistaken. I am down four feet 
now.” I was getting tired and wanted 
to quit. 

“Dot is deep enough, den; now 
mebbe you dig to the north; mebbe 
you find sometings.” 

I threw out a shovelful or two, when 
suddenly, as I plunged the implement 
into the ground, I hit something hard, 
and as I pulled out the shovel, a cedar 
splinter was on the tip of it. 

A few more strokes revealed the 
prow of a carved canoe; then I shoved 
the blade underneath it and scooped 
out a space, and a grinning skull rolled 
down at my feet. I tossed it out on the 
shovel, exclaiming: 

“You told the truth, Jack!” 

Faint and sick, I clambered out of 


the charnel pit. The old man seized 
the sku!l in his hands, and bending 
over to see it better, grumbled: 

“Yaw. yaw, I told notings but de 
truth. He came to steal my potatoes, 
an’ to kill me, and he and his friends 
mit him are here yet. Let heem stay,” 
and he dropped the ghastly remnant 
back into the desecrated grave, with 
only the words: 

“Fill it up again.” 

He turned away and tottered back 
to the cabin ruins, where he sat for 
the rest of the afternoon in solitary 
reminiscence, while I, glad to be free, 
joined my sweetheart and tried to for- 
get the gruesome adventure. I suc- 
ceeded temporarily, but it comes back 
to me often, vividly recalling the stern 
struggle for existence that was made 
by the pioneers, who blazed the way 
for the present empire on the Puget 
Sound. 





SONNET TO NIGHT 


BY OLIVE BENSON 


In robe of shimm’ring moonlight comst thou clad, 
With flowers trailing in thy star-kissed hair; 
Thy coming makes the restless lover glad— 
Thy subtle presence stirs the languid air. 


Again, thy form enshrouded in deep gloom, 
(A single star upon thy bosom gleams), 

Thou crouchest low o’er Earth’s still, sleeping tomb; 
Thy pallid lips invoke Man’s sterner dreams. 


Oh, Night, and do thy pale ligis faintly move 
In prayer for the stricken race within 

That dungeon whence the soul may seek to rove— 
But seeks in vain, and sinks again in sin? 


In this last guise thou suitest best, sad Night, 
The thoughts that gather in the soul’s twilight. 





THE TRADE-RAT OF CHUCKAWALLA 


BY FRANK GAFFEY 


CTING as field zoologist for 
a scientific institution, I 
spent the winter of 1907, in 


the Chimahuevis Valley, 
Arizona. My tent was pitched on a 
sandy rise fringed with cottonwoods, 
through the branches of which I could 
see the broad expanse of the Colorado 
River, and nestling in a little cove, 
scarce a hundred yards away, the flat- 
bottomed boat in which I had traveled 
at least forty miles from the town of 
Needles. My immediate surroundings 
were convenient and picturesque, but 
the dry and rock-strewn waste, stretch- 
ing toward the Chimahuevis Moun- 
tains, was better adapted to the par- 
ticular object of my present quest: the 
procuration of reptilian species. 

One day I chose for my destination 
a black butte, rising abruptly from the 
open desert, and seemingly distant 
about an hour’s brisk walk. A tall cac- 
tus was outlined against the dark back- 
ground, and the fancy occurred to me 
that it resembled some giant of fable 
guarding a treasure cave. 

The similitude was not weakened 
when, arriving at the butte, I saw that 
it had been the scene of mining opera- 
tions. Two broken and rust-encrusted 
shovels lying in a wash to one side, 
and various shallow pits and drifts, 
told of golden hopes once shared, and 
aroused in me the curiosity to know 
something further about them. 

I sat down on a convenient slab of 
phonolite to rest my weary limbs, for 
my estimate of distance in this de- 
ceptive country had fallen far short of 
the reality, and I had traveled at least 
ten miles, although I had calculated on 
about four. 

However, I felt the exhilaration 
which comes from exercise in the un- 


contaminated air, and I had particular 
reason to be happy this day, in having 
secured two specimens of life both 
new to me: one a small lizard of the 
family iguanidae, with markings of 
distinctive character from any hither- 
to recorded in works on herpetology; 
the other a rat, slightly smaller than 
the ordinary brown rat, more grayish 
than brown in color, and its underside 
was of a hue almost white. 

The capture of this latter specimen 
had been accomplished after a swift 
chase, broken by a sharp fall, and only 
then by good luck, combined with the 
skillful use of a handy dip-net of my 
own contrivance. 

There we were, alone in the 
silence of the desert, three living 
specimens of the wonderful handiwork 
of Omnipotence: a rat, a lizard, and a 
man, each perfect in its way, but with 
what tremendous differences between 
us: three specks of animated dust, fel- 
low mortals imprisoned on a whirling 
world. I remember forming concep- 
tions such as these, and wondering 
what relation my little fellow-passen- 
gers bore to me in the voyage of life. 

My habit of philosophical abstrac- 
tion followed naturally from my call- 
ing, and starting from the great prin- 
ciple of the interdependence of plant 
and animal life, I had formed what 
might be termed a hobby of ascertain- 
ing of what benefit all lower species 
were to Man. 

I was soon to learn how, through the 
concurrence of peculiar circumstances, 
one of the most despised of the lower 
creatures had strangely acted on a 
man’s destiny. 

Looking up the wash, my attention 
was attracted by the appearance of a 
laden burro headed toward me far in 
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the distance; this solitary animal puz- 
zled me at first, but soon another ap- 
peared, and then I noticed that the 
wash made a sharp turn to the right. A 
man soon followed the donkeys arcund 
the bend, shouting at them, I thought 
for a tew moments, but I quickly rec- 
ognized the cadence of a song. His 
voice was deep, and by close attention 
I caught the words: 


“My friend, John Royce, was a merry 
scamp.” 


Upon the man’s nearer approach the 
- rest of the words of the little ditty fell 
distinctly upon my ears: 


“Sich like thar was in Roarin’ Camp; 

Sich like was thar in Poker Flat. 

He won my roll, Friend John did 
that.” 


I soon perceived that the prospector 
was of medium height, broad and 
thick-chested, with a strong, deter- 
mined face, and wore long hair, reach- 
ing below his shoulders. 

As he extended a hand, he greeted 
me in a voice well suited to his mas- 
sive proportions: “ "Lo, stranger; what 
are you doin’ yere?” 

I explained the object of my pres- 
ence in that desolate country, and prob- 
ably from mere force of habit, and in 
ill accord with my unconventional sur- 
roundings, presented my card. 

“Glad to know you, sir. So you’re 
a perfessor! Well, you ain’t the fust 
one I’ve seen in this country, though 
you shore are the second, and I’ve 
been yer nigh on twenty years. What 
have you thar in the box? I'll be 
hornswoggled if ’tain’t a rat, and a 
horned toad, too. You shore remind 
me of Hobo McGettigan. Bill Parker’s 
my name, stranger, a good one it is, 
and I was once United States marshal, 
sir.” 

I didn’t care to question the value of 
the cognomen of my brusque ac- 
quaintance, but his reference to the 
other “perfessor” aroused my curios- 
ity, and I asked him to tell me about 
Mr. Gettigan. 


“Well,” he began, as he mopped his 
forehead with a red bandana and.gave 
a twirl to the ends of his extraordinar- 


ily long gray mustache, “Hobo Mc- 


Gettigan was a man ’bout forty, tall 
and lean, with bushy, sandy whiskers, 
and his feet was so big that he kind of 
lifted ’em from the ground with jerks; 
he knew ‘bout horn-toads and snakes 
and sich like from A to Izzard—you 
shore remind me of Hobo McGetti- 
gan.” 

I did not relish the hobo part of the 
comparison, but as my companion 
seemed totally and blissfully oblivious 
to it, I let it pass unquestioned. 

“You see,” he continued, “this hobo 
perfessor seemed to be jest a common 
prospector like myself, with hand- 
kerchiefs on his feet fur socks, saves 
water, easy to give ’em a dry wash, 
easy to shake the dirt out of ’em.” 

“But,” I questioned, “what was Mc- 
Gettigan’s first name?” 

“His fust name was Hobo,” was the 
reply, “but his real name was Dan, 
and he answered to both.” Having 
drawn this nice distinction, Mr. Par- 
ker drew a plug of tobacco from his 
pocket, took a chew, and continued his 
description. “Dan was a kind of quiet 
sort of chap, and I never suspicioned 
he was so edicated till out on a pros- 
pectin’ trip with him wonst, he picked 
up a horn-toad bout the size of that 
one in the box, and says he: ‘Bill, one 
of this feller’s grandfathers,’ or rather 
he says ancestors, ‘one of this feller’s 
ancestors which lived ’bout a 100,000 
years ago, had three horns and stood 
*bout twenty feet high.’ Then Dan, 
with one hand, held the horn-toad by 
the tail, and with the other broke a 
twig of mesquite. ‘Bill, you watch,’ 
he says; then he scratched the toad a 
little rough, and shore’s my name’s 
Bill Parker, that horn-toad squirted a 
stream of blood, fust out of one eye, 
then out of t’other. ‘Poor little fel- 
ler,’ says Dan, and let it go. 

“*Nother day I was walkin’ in the 
wash, and Dan was ’bout a hundred 
yards to one side on the bank. I 
heard him give a yell, and went up to 
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whar he was, and thar was a rattle- 
snake coiled up ready to strike, and 
Dan jist a-standing thar watching it. 

“‘*That’s a crotalus,’ he says. “That’s 
a sidewinder,’ says I, and afore Dan 


could prevent me, I dropped a slab of. 


rock on that snake that settled its 
hash forever. 

“*That snake didn’t harm you,’ Dan 
says. “That’s right,’ I says, ‘but I’ve 
jist made shore that it won’t, nur any- 
body else either.’ All of which goes 
to show what kind of a feller Hobo 
McGettigan was. 

“‘T love the lower creatures,’ he 
used to say; ‘they is my friends.’ But 
his love was tolerable well mixed with 
caution when it come to handlin’ sich 
of ’em as had pizen, though he would 
not even harm a Gila monster on the 
desert. And that reminds me that I 
wonst heard Dan say ‘tis the only 
pizenous lizard known, fur which I’m 
powerful thankful, seein’ as I live 
whar lizards is no rare bird. 

“But that rat,” and Bill Parker took 
my little glass-faced box across his 
knees and gazed curiously at the lit- 
tle rodent cowering in the corner of 
one partition. “When I look at this 
yer trade-rat, I can almost imagine 
Hobo McGettigan has his camp 
pitched right yer at this butte, and 
that’s what I’m a comin’ to. I’m a 
goin’ to tell you ’bout him and the 
trade-rat of these diggin’s. But beg- 
gin’ your pardon, stranger, whar did 
you ketch this rat?” 

I informed Mr. Parker that I had 
made the capture down the wash, 
about a hundred yards or so away. 
Then I asked him why he called the 
little animal a trade-rat. 

“Jist ‘cause he trades, that’s all. I 
don’t know whether it’s ‘cause he has 
a business instinct fur swoppin’ or 
what it is, but every time he takes 
anythin’, he always brings somethin’ 
back to put in its place, and he gen’- 
rally gets a good deal the best of the 
bargain, too.” 

“Remarkable!” I ejaculated. 

“Yes, it is remarkable,” continued 
Mr. Parker, “and humans often do the 


same thing. Take your good money, 
fur instance, and give you somethin’ 
not much account instead. 

“But I was goin’ to tell you "bout 
Hobo McGettigan. Well, he got so 
poor and shabby that he act’ally 
traded clothes with a scare-crow, and 
says, ‘Now both of us looks better,’ 
and even then his toes peeked through 
the leather, and his coat looked like 
a crazy quilt some terrier pup had 
been fighting with. 

“IT gave him a different coat, some 
grub, and an old pair of hob-nail boots 
—still good, though to tell the truth I 
wasn’t much richer nur Dan hisself. 
Shortly after this—to be exact, it was 
the last day of March—a boat comin’ 
from Needles brought a letter which 
was left at my cabin, and the letter 
was fur Dan. His camp was only a 
short ways down from mine; I hol- 
lered to him and he come over. When 
I give it, he handed it to me to read 
and left the cabin, sayin’ he would be 
right back, and I saw the tears run- 
nin’ down his cheeks, and knew that 
he was troubled. 

“The letter was from his mother 
way back in Maine, and begged her © 
darlin’ boy to come home. Thar was 
somethin’ in it, too, bout a gal being 
still unmarried, but only a shadder of 
her former self. 

“In ’bout half an hour Dan come 
back with a pichur of as purty a black- 
haired little gal as ever I seen. “That’s 
my gal’s pichur,’ he says. ‘I left Maine 
to make a fortune fur her and me; she 
was jist twenty then, and she’s 
waited ten years fur a fool like me. 
Biitl Parker,’ says he, ‘do you know._ 
what I’m going to do to-day: I’m go- 
ing prospectin’, and I’m goin’ to start 
inside an hour.’ I told him he oughter 
wait awhile, because I was goin’ te 
brew a fine Mulligan stew next day. 
But he jist wouldn’t wait. He put the 
pack-saddle on his burro, two coal-oil 
cans full of water on one side; his 
blankets, grub and a few tools on the 
other, and struck out fur this butte. 
Well, he spread his bed jist "bout a 
hundred feet in front of that cactus, 
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and put the hobbles on his burro down 
in the wash. 

“Dan’s grub was carried in a wooden 
box: bacon, sugar, coffee, flour and 
the rest. This time he had some hard, 
small biscuit, nearly all crust. He put 
the box to the head of his bed and 
went to sleep right away, fur he was 
purty tired. "Long ‘bout towards 
mornin’, he was wakened by some 
noise, but not hearin’ it again, after 
listenin’ a few minutes, he fell asleep 
and slept on till most sun-up, when he 
was again wakened; this time the 
noise seemed to come right from the 
box. Dan pitched a pebble against 
the side, and was surprised to see a 
big he rat climb out end run right 
over to the foot of the cactus yonder 
and go into a hole near that pile of 
twigs; you can see a hole thar now. 
‘Poor little feller,’ said Dan, ‘I guess I 
frightened him afore he got a chance 
to take any of my grub. Thar’s 
plenty fur both of us;’ and so he lays 
very quiet, peekin’ through his eye- 
lashes, waitin’ fur that rat to come an’ 
steal from him. All of which goes to 
show what kind of a feller Hobo Mc- 
Gettigan was. 

“Well, he didn’t have long to wait; 
the trade-rat soon come out of the 
hole, looked around, ran out ’bout 
twenty feet in front of the cactus, 
stopped and picked up a rock in his 
mouth; then he come straight fur the 
box, climbs into it, drops the rock, took 
a biscuit this time and scampered back 
home. Well, when Dan looked in 
the box, he saw that the trade-rat had 
cleaned him out of biscuit, and had 
traded rocks fur them. Then he re- 
membered that right after supper thir- 
teen biscuits was left, and in the box 
thar was thirteen small rocks instead. 
The count was correct, and the trade- 
rat didn’t come back with a rock after 
he took the last biscuit, ‘cause, you 
sée, he was reckonin’ on that time 
he got scared, and give a rock without 
taking a biscuit away. He didn’t try to 
make a swop on the bacon, fur that 
was too heavy fur him to pack. 

“The strangest part of it was, but 


natural ’nuff when you come to think 
of it, some of those pieces was rotten 
quartz, and one had in it a few colors 
of gold, plain to be seen. Dan knew 
what gold seams in the quartz looked 
like, but the thought came to him, as 
he hisself told me: “That fool rat is 
tryin’ to fool me with fool’s gold.’ 

“But thar was no foolin’ ’bout it, 
and Dan got mighty busy right away, 
and after lookin’ around fur “bout an 
hour, he found a pocket of the ore jist 
a-peekin’ through the ground; right 
thar whar you see that big hole in 
front of the cactus. That rotten quartz 
got powerful rich as Dan dug into it 
with his pick, more than half pure 
leaf gold, and the diggin’ was so soft 
that he soon had ’bout two hundred 
pounds out. Then he piled up a heap 
of rocks and made a location. Next 
he put the ore on his burro, and leav- 
ing the other things thar, came to my 
camp. 

“TI shore was a mighty surprised and 
a mighty glad man when I saw that 
quartz. Though to be exact, thar 
wasn’t much quartz to it. After we 
washed it out, Dan had nearly one 
hundred and twenty-one pounds of 
pure gold. He give me the twenty- 
one pounds. We weighed it out on 
my old scales, and I’m not broke yet, 
stranger. I’ve got a fine little ranch 
in this valley, but I believe thar’s 
gold in these hills, and I like to get 
out to prospect fur it when I’m feelin’ 
good.” 

At this point in Mr. Parker’s nar- 
rative, a braying from one of the don- 
keys directed our attention and his 
remarks to them. “That’s old Blu- 
cher jist a feelin’ his feed. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if he’s over seventy, jist 
like the old General was at Waterloo. 
Did you ever see a dead jackass? No, 
nur I either, nur ever met a man who 
told me that he had; and I almost be- 
lieve that when they do die, as my old 
friend, Judge Butte, used to say: ‘They 
rise unadulterated from their ashes 
like the Pyramids of Egypt.’ ” 

Not wishing to add by contributory 
negligence to the mass of error already 
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extant concerning those monuments of 
the Pharoahs, I asked: “Are you sure 
he said Pyramids?” 

“Come to think of it,” replied Mr. 
Parker, reflectively, “course it wasn’t 
Pyramids. I think he said it was a 
bird called the Sphinx.” 

“Were you ever in the 
Phoenix?” I persisted. ; 

“Phoenix? Yes. Phoenix—why, 
stranger, that’s the very word he used, 
and if ever I buy another burro I think 
I'll call him Phoeriix in token that to 
see a dead jackass is shore a lookin’ 
at a rare bird.” . 

“How about mules? What do you 
think of them?” I asked. 

“I guess they’re pretty much the 
same,” replied Mr. Parker. “Once I 
made a trade with my friend, John 
Royce, givin’ him a hoss fur one, and 
a good horse, too, it was, barrin’ a 
spavin’ and bein’ windbroken. ‘Bill,’ 


city of 


says John, ‘to be honest with you, that 
mule has two faults, but if you want 


him, you’ll have to take him with his 
two faults, without my tellin’ you what 
they are.’ I made the swop, and John 
delivered the mule in my pasture and 
took the hoss, a good hoss, too, it was. 
Well, sir, I spent near two days tryin’ 
to ketch that mule, and finally druv 
him into my barn and shut the door. 
But right smart quick he kicked the 
side of the barn out and got away. 

“T met John a few days after, and 
says I: ‘That mule is givin’ me lots of 
trouble, John.’ 

“*Well, I told you he had _ two 
faults,’ says John. 

“What are they?’ I asks. 


“ ‘Well,’ says he, ‘in the fust place 


that mule’s hard to ketch, and in the 
second place, he ain’t wuth a tinker’s 
damn after you do ketch him.’ ” 

A smile spread over Mr. Parker’s 
swarthy face at the reminiscence. 

“Stranger,” he continued, “I like 
burros’ ways better nur mules’ ways, 
and that’s my experience. That other 
burro thar I bought from a Mexican 
who called him Chihuahua, after a 
chief of the ’Paches, and that’s the 
only name he’ll answer to. Ain’t that 


so, Chi-hua-hua?” Mr. Parker slightly 
elevated the tone of the last word, and 
Chihuahua quickly raised his ears 
from a recumbent to a vertical posi- 
tion in token that he understood. 

“Them is what you can call friends, 
stranger: faithful, tried, patient and 
true friends—friends in good weather, 
and friends in bad weather; their 
shoulders is ready for your burden 
when the sun shines bright and ready 
for your burden in the storm—true 
friends.” 

“Mr. Parker,” I said, “did Mr. Mc- 
Gettigan marry the young lady?” 

“You bet he did, fur money is the 
wings you fly with, as they say, and a 
man in love and without it is like a 
chicken with one wing clipped.” 

Having relieved the treasure house 
of his imagination of these beautiful 
metaphors, Mr. Parker took another 
chew of tobacco, and proceeded: 
“Dan’s clean-up was something over 
$25,000. He bought a ranch out Los 
Angeles way, then went and got the 
gal. They stopped over at Needles 
on their weddin’ trip, and of course I 
goes up to see ’em; specially as Dan 
had given me a half interest in what 
was left of the mine, but the ore was 
jist a pocket, and Dan had cleaned it 
out that fust time. 

“The gal was pretty, with dimples 
and a smilin’ manner, and her hair was 
as black as a Piute squaw’s. Hobo 
McGettigan was mighty proud of her, I 
tell you, and as he handed me a cigar 
from a silver case, he give me the tip 
to say nothin’ ’bout a swop of clothes 
he made once with a scarecrow. A 
cigar from a silver case! Stranger, 
many a time I’ve seen Hobo McGetti- 
gan put a quid of chewing tobacco on 
the stove to dry it out, then smoke it, 
and use the ashes fur snuff. 

“We three had supper together, us- 
in’ ’bout fifty plates, and when it was 
over, washed our hands in lemonade. 
Stranger, many’s the time I’ve seen 
Hobo McGettigan comin’ in tired from 
a trip, turn a dirty plate over and eat 
from t’other side, without washing his 
hands in lemonade or anything else. 
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“But Dan is alright now; so is his 
wife. Jist think, every Christmas fur 
the past four years I’ve got a letter 
from her tellin’ me as how Hobo—I 
mean Mr. McGettigan,” corrected Mr. 
Parker, “and she and her mother-in- 
law will be glad to entertain me at any 
time. That’s nice of them. Sometime 
I'll go, God willin’, but, stranger, I 
want to ask you a question: Do you 
think a man seventy-two years old is 
too old to get married ?” 

I courteously dissented. 

“Chihuahua!” 

The shout that rang from Mr. Parker 
not only startled the humble bearer of 
that warlike appellation, but also the 
animal which bore the honored name 
of the hero of Waterloo. 

“Chee-wah-wah! I'll ask her, 
shore’s my name’s Bill Parker. I’ve 
been thinkin’ ’bout it near all day. 
Now it’s settled. Now I’m satisfied.” 

“But,” I commenced to explain, 
wishing to qualify my opinion on a 
matter of such gravity. 

“Never mind, stranger, it’s alright. 
Listen: 


“*Thar’s a widder up at Needles 
That I sometimes go to see; 
And some day I may ask her 

If she will marry me-e.” 


“Is that song your own?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir, itis. I often make rhymes 
and sing ’em jist fur company to my- 
self, but I’m gettin’ so I want more 
substantial company nur that, and I’ve 
got one of the finest little ranches in 
the valley.” 

With a sudden, characteristic change 
of topic, Mr. Parker pointed to a dun- 
colored range of mountains in the east. 
“Over those hills yonder, over Jerome 
way, Bill Clarke has his United Verde. 
Ever hear of the big gold strike in the 
Harquahallas? Ever hear of Pegleg 
Smith? Ever hear of Dirty-Face 
Dugan and the silver pocket in the 
Buckskin Mountains? If ever you go 
prospectin’, stranger, always look to 
the west of silver fur gold. See here 
—your camp must be close to my 
house. You saw that ’dobe in the cot- 


tonwood clearing? I thought so? 
That’s mine. Well, you come on over 
to-night, but you'll be too tired, I 
guess. Come any time, and I'll tell 
you somethin’ ’bout this country.” 

I promised to accept this hospitable 
invitation, and we both got ready to 
travel on the homeward trail. Mr. 
Parker proceeded to tighten the 
cinches on the burros, the animals 
judiciously inflating themselves in an- 
ticipation of the maneuvre. 

Having completed these ceremonies 
to his satisfaction, he bent on one knee 
before the specimen box, again gazed 
curiously at the trade-rat and said: 
“Stranger, I think this poor little rat 
is that other rat of Hobo McGetti- 
gan’s,” and he gazed expectantly at 
me. 

Although Mr. Parker’s deduction 
was not founded on strictly syllogistic 
principles, it strengthened a resolution 
I had partly formed. But I was still 
wavering between the claims of 
science and sentiment; and perhaps 
for the space of a minute both Mr. 
Parker and myself remained silent. 
During that minute the Muse was hov- 
ering near my poetically gifted friend, 
for, giving a little premonitory and 
perhaps apologetic cough, he spoke in 
metric phrase: 


“That trade-rat is not worth a shuck 
fur you to take away; 

Then let him go: he may bring luck to 
another man some day.” 


“Do you really believe this rat is the 
one that made the trade with Mr. Mc- 
Gettigan ?” I asked. 

“TI believe he’s the same trade-rat as 
made Hobo McGettigan a rich man.” 

Taking a small memo. book from 
my pocket, I wrote about half a dozen 
lines of descriptive notations therein, 
then took the box and lifted the glass 
slide of the compartment where the 
trade-rat was confined. The sides of 
the timorous little animal were _ still 
palpitating with fear, and it seemed 
momentarily oblivious of its opportu- 
nity to escape, but only for a moment. 
Then it leaped from the box, and with 
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a directness that betokened familiarity 
with its surroundings, headed straight 
for the cactus and disappeared in the 
hole at its base. 

“Jist as shore’s my name’s. Bill Par- 
ker, and shore’s I once was United 
States Marshal, I believe that’s the 
same trade-rat as give Hobo McGetti- 
gan more’n $25,000 for thirteen bis- 
cuits,” said Mr. Parker. 

Perhaps it was. 

“Git up, Blucher! Git up Chee-wah- 
wah!” At this order from my com- 
panion, the burros resumed their jour- 
ney down the wash, and we walked 
in silence behind them. ; 


The tint of Mr. Parker’s thoughts 
was soon in evidence, for he suddenly 
broke into song: 


“Thar’s a widder up at Needles, 
That soon I’m goin’ to see; 
And you bet I will ask her 

If she will marry me-e.” 


I was thinking of Hobo McGettigan, 
his luck, and thinking that some night 
beneath this Arizona sky I would like 
to spread my bed upon the open desert 
and spread it near the home of that 
strange little creature, the trade-rat of 
Chuckawalla Diggings. 





LIFE’S BUT A SONG AND A TEAR 


BY AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


Life’s but a song and a tear, 
With perchance a dream or two; 
But the song will live in the heart for aye, 
If its theme be bright and the singer gay— 
For the world loves a merry tune. 


Life’s but a song and a tear, 
With perchance a dream or two. 
But friends take wing, when the sad tears fall, 
And it’s only the way of the world, after all— 
For it has no time to croon. 


Life’s but a song and a tear, 
With perchance a dream or two; 
No matter how sweet be the dream, it will pass, 
Like the fleeting sands in Time’s hour glass— 
Or the red rose born in June. 





WHAT OF THE LEGISLATURES? 


BY LESTER BURRELL SHIPPEE 


these four dozen commonwealths 

there will take place, within a 

short time, more or less in con- 
junction with a national election, the 
choice of groups of legislators. For 
the most part the selection of the men 
who enact those statutes that bear most 
closely upon the life of the citizen will 
be done in a perfunctory manner; the 
national issues will overshadow the 
State issues, though these be, after all, 
far more vital than the former. Every 
two years the form is gone through 
with; every two years comes the in- 
evitable storm of criticism that verges 
close upon abuse; and then will go up 
the sigh of relief when the legislative 
session has come and gone, mutual con- 
gratulations that no more harm was 
done, deep breaths when the total of 
the appropriations is footed up. There- 
upon one is inclined to ask: To what 
end? 

But in the same election there will 
be submitted, in some of these com- 
monwealths, certain propositions to the 
electorate that it may deal with a few 
matters directly and thus remove them 
from the touch of the constituted legis- 
lative bodies. If the evidence of past 
experiences indicates anything, it is 
that in these matters of direct legisla- 
tion a proposition, or perhaps two, will 
be so well defined, so vital, that almost 
as many votes will be cast respecting 
it as there will be for the elective offi- 
cers; other issues, more technical, more 
remote, must be content with a less im- 
posing poll, perhaps as small as a bare 
twenty-five per cent of the total. And 
again one is impelled to ask, to what 
end does the electorate provide for it- 
self a hired servant and then proceed 
to do the work of that servant? 


T THE GREATER number of 


When, a few years ago, Professor 
Reinsch pointed out the shortcomings 
of these legislators of ours, epitomizing 
something of the current distrust which 
filled the public mind, he was but doing 
in somewhat greater detail what Mr. 
Bryce had done before in his American 
Commonwealth. And it is to be noted 
that the latter gentleman, in the recent 
revision of his book, has found little 
occasion to modify his earlier impres- 
sions. Neither of these commentators, 
however, had done more than crystal- 
lize what the American people have 
been conscious of for some genera- 
tions. This feeling of dissatisfaction, 
this distrust, has manifested itself in 
various methods of hampering and re- 
stricting the field of action of the leg- 
islatures, till at last it appears that, in 
some States at least, the electorate has 
resolved to do the real work of law- 
making without an intermediary. Be- 
fore long, proceeding as we have been 
for the past century, we shall have 
eliminated the necessity of any body 
such as those we seem to have despised 
so deeply. And perhaps it would not 
be so hard to get along without these 
aggregations as might at first be 
thought. 

Consider for a moment what has 
been the course of their descent. When 
these commonwealths shook off their 
colonial swaddling clothes, existing 
conditions led men to think that all 
danger of governmental usurpation 
and tyranny lay with the executive— 
the personified intermeddling crown— 
and forthwith men placed their con- 
fidence in legislative bodies, . rather 
numerous and frequently changed, so 
much had the spirit, which Rosseau 
put in classic form, entered into their 
hearts. Not only were legislative func- 
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tions lodged there, but executive and 
administrative duties were withdrawn 
from their accustomed channels and 
turned over to the repository of all 
trust, leaving the Governor, in many 
instances, very much like a figurehead. 
This touching confidence received rude 
blows in the course of the next genera- 
tion or so. It was found that legisla- 
tors were likely to be narrow-minded, 
local in their outlook, and sometimes 
not altogether above the accepting of 
valuable considerations for votes and 
influence. Thereupon followed a per- 
iod of suppression, and a growing sen- 
timent of suspicion. To the despised 
Governor were returned some of those 
functions of which he had been be- 
reft; the appointing power came, to 
a considerable extent, again into his 
hands, bringing with it a degree of 
supervision of general administration. 
He was tendered the power of check- 
ing and prohibiting legislation through 
the veto. In short, the electorate be- 
gan to look toward the once scorned 
executive for security from the foolish- 
ness and possible corruption of the 
legislature. 

Alongside the increase in emphasis 
on the executive came the further de- 
velopment of that higher legislature 
which is known as the constitutional 
convention. To this body, perhaps 
called together only upon extraordi- 
nary occasions, perhaps meeting auto- 
matically from the process of its own 
ordaining, men looked for a still 
greater curtailing of the still too pow- 
erful competence of the legislature. 
By the higher law which this extraor- 
dinary legislature enacted, that is, by 
the constitution, the ordinary legisla- 
ture was forbidden absolutely to tread 
upon certain ground. Not only were 
there great principles, embodied in the 
Bill of Rights, which might not be 
contravened, but special legislation 
along specified lines was prohibited. 
To such an extent has this process 
gone that to-day we find in the late 
constitutions of Oklahoma and Ari- 
zona more than a score of topics re- 
garding which anything but general 
law is tabu. Still more drastic in its 


direction, the newer constitution en- 
tirely shuts out action by the legisla- 
ture in a few fields. Moreover, the 
method of legislation is outlined; de- 
tails of proceedure are specified, in 
the hope that irregularity of enact- 
ment may be reduced to a minimum. 

A third line, whereby it was hoped 
that the ravages of the legislature 
might be lessened, is found in the in- 
creasing legislation by the courts. 
Comment to-day indicates to what an 
extent the court has assumed, in addi- 
tion to its function of interpreting the 
law between man and man, the author- 
ity to add to or subtract from that law. 
There is little doubt but that this ex- 
cess of zeal has grown largely from 
popular distrust of the bodies chosen 
to make the same law. In other 
words, the work of the commonwealth 
legislatures has been marked by so 
much carelessness, so much jobbery, 
that some instrument must be used to 
put matters in order; ill-drawn stat- 
utes, self-contradictory acts, “jokers” 
and hidden significance, are, unfortu- 
nately, not unknown in any one of 
these sovereign States. 

Latest in the methods of restraining 
the legislature comes the use of direct 
legislation. One after another, com- 
monwealths are viewing with growing 
approval this regenerated device; 
then it is tried in a tentative manner 
for ordinary legislation; and finally it 
comes, in one or two regions, to 
threaten to displace very largely the 
representative body. All this indicates 
that the electorate still feels that the 
legislature has not been rendered suf- 
ficiently innocuous, or, perhaps, has 
not been spurred to real creative ac- 
tion, marked by broadminded, states- 
manlike foresight. 

It becomes pertinent to examine our 
situation in order that we may know 
toward what we are going. Logical 
progression along the course on which 
we seem to be embarked would allow 
us to dispense with these increasingly 
superfluous representative legislatures. 
What else can be the outcome? To 
be sure, the forms may still be gone 
through with; there may be elected 
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every two years or so groups of men 
who, acting together, will be called 
legislatures. But it will be ever more 
apparent that their function is not leg- 
islative but administrative; the work 
will be, not to make laws, but to ar- 
range the details in much the same 
manner that some branch of the ad- 
ministrative arm is left to perfect the 
details of a general law, and to apply 
it to actual conditions. All real legis- 
lation will proceed from two factors, 
the electorate and the constitutional 
convention. Would it be impossible, 
or would it be impracticable, to omit 
the elected representative body, still 
bearing the name of legislature, and to 
have some appointive body, purporting 
to be nothing more than administra- 
tive, perform the duty of working out 
details so far as it might be nec- 
essary? Surely this outcome is one 
of the alternatives which face the peo- 
ple of these commonwealths. The 
other alternative is a simple one, one 
toward which, perhaps, there has been 
a striving; that is, to find some means 
of making the representative legisla- 


ture do what it is supposed to do, 
really legislate in the interests of the 
whole commonwealth. No doubt it 
was to this end that all these restric- 
tions were imposed; but, granting it, 
the results seem to fall short of the 


desired goal. Perhaps it would not 
be too bold to state that this goal will 
never be reached by the path which 
has been followed for the past hun- 
dred years. 

Before seeking to find other means 
to attain this second alternative, it 
may not be out of place to examine the 
first a bit more. Why is it not per- 
fectly feasible to let the greater por- 
tion of real legislation be done by the 
newly emphasized departments of gov- 
ernment, the constitutional conven- 
tion and the electorate? Probably the 
first objection will be that this is not 
customary; we have always had 
legislatures, and it would be much 
like obtaining popular denial of the 
doctrine of natural rights to persuade 
the mass of the electorate that the real 
necessity of a legislature has been 


outgrown. The shell is bound to stay 
whether the spirit has departed or not. 
Assuming, however, that this objection 
might be overcome, there remains the 
need of considering how legislation ac- 
tually works through the instrumental- 
ity of the electorate. No matter what 
general principles or detailed legisla- 
tion may be laid down by the constitu- 
tional convention, there will arise new 
issues which must be faced and de- 
cided between the convenings of the 
extraordinary legislature. It is ob- 
vious that frequent meetings of a body 
to change the fundamental law would 
make it nothing more than an ordinary 
legislature, something which it already 
narrowly escapes in certain of these 
States. Therefore the electorate must 
legislate. 

It is not the purpose here to thresh 
over again the pros and cons of direct 
legislation, its potential power as a 
coercive force, or its shortcomings 
from a theoretical standpoint. It is 
assumed that the initiative and the ref- 
erendum have already demonstrated 
their possibilities for good in voicing 
the sentiments of a majority of the 
electorate on great and clear-cut is- 
sues. Here it is intended only to con- 
sider a few of the phases of the elec- 
torate as a legislative body, and first, 
the effect on the ballot calls for at- 
tention. On one side there is perceived 
the efforts of individuals and organi- 
zations to simplify the voting process, 
to make it concentrated and therefore 
effective. If these efforts amount to 
anything in statewide politics we shall 
find fewer names from among which 
to make choice of the small number 
of really important officials. To. bal- 
ance this gain, there is to come the 
overloading of the same ballot with is- 
sues in the form of statutes to be en- 
acted or to be rejected. Surely, if 
the average elector is not to be trusted 
to use intelligently his ballot to select 
certain men from among many candi- 
dates, it is postulating a vast deal to 
assume that he will exercise care and 
calm judgment in decisions regarding 
intricate governmental principles. In 
the few cases where there are figures 
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and results from which to deduce some 
form of generalization, one or two 
points stand out distinctly; it is only 
the vital issues which command the 
intelligent attention of the electorate; 
it is only the well-defined principle, 
easily grasped, which the voter will 
exert himself to consider and decide 
upon. A study of the tables appended 
to an article (Referendum in Illinois) 
by C. O. Gardner, in the American 
Political Science Review for August, 
1911, will demonstrate the fact that, 
even when there are but few matters 
on which to decide, the average voter 
slights even these few. The same 
thing is shown by an examination of 
the figures which Senator Bourne of 
Oregon adds to a recent article in 
which he defends the legislative abil- 
ity and carefulness of the electorate. If 
there is anything technical or complex 
in the proposition submitted to the 
voter, he will not—or at least he does 
not—take the time to study the ques- 
tion and come to a rational decision. 
The fact that the average voter is not 
fitted by training and experience to 
show technical knowledge in a dozen 
different lines, economic, sociological 
and what not, in no way serves as an 
indictment against him. The time may 
come when the general average of in- 
telligence and interest will make every 
man capable of performing such ser- 
vice for society; that time is surely 
much nearer at hand than Alexander 
Hamilton ever dreamed it would be. 
Yet, when that day is here, it is doubt- 
ful if men will voluntarily discard 
all the expedients which mankind has 
evolved for making life more simple 
in its workings, while more complex 
in its product. 

Wherever there would issue directly 
from the body of voters a_ statute 
which pretends to do more than lay 
down a principle; where the law at- 
tempts, according to our unfortunate 
American system, to prepare for every 
eventuality and leave’ little or nothing 
to administrative discretion, there 
must be some individual or group of 
individuals to frame the bill. It has 
been urged that the initiative statute is 
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more carefully drawn and more 
directly to the point than the legal ver- 
biage produced by the representative 
assemblies. That this is possible no 
one denies. Nevertheless, it is still 
to be pointed out that this is actually 
the case. In spite of the difficulties 
which surround the matter, there is a 
very clear advantage emerging from 
this formation of bills by private indi- 
viduals; a group of men, with a defin- 
ite program, may place before the pub- 
lic for acceptance or rejection a propd- 
sition untrammeled by political job- 
bery under the surface. No bargains 
need be made; no compromises are 
necessary to secure the adherence of 
the machine. Yet beside this one must 
place the possibility of iniquitous 
measures, arrayed in sheep’s clothing, 
parading before the voting populace 
and suing for favor. The affair is as 
broad as it is long. 

But, comes the objection, it is under- 
stood that the electorate, which de-’ 
mands the implements of direct legis- 
lation, is capable of using them intel- 
ligently. It is all very true; and this 
hits the real core of the situation. 
While no one doubts that some tools 
are better for certain functions thar 
are others, it takes a will and some: 
skill to use them. One of the dangers: 
into which any political society falls. 
is the belief that, in the use of a new 
machine, all future troubles are elimi- 
nated, and the mechanism will run of 
itself, more or less with perpetual 
motion. 

After the whole field is overlooked; 
when all the different methods where- 
by we have sought to eliminate these 
legislative organizations, while at the 
same time continuing to cherish them, 
are reviewed, the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that there has been very little 
constructive work after all. What 
are restrictions but negative, and really 
destructive? If it is the settled pur- 
pose of the American people in these 
commonwealths to cling to what has 
been considered a fundamental of re- 
publican form of government, and this 
seems to be the case, it is time that 
the new implements, now used to do 
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the work of the legislatures, should be 
turned to the task of forcing the same 
legislatures to do their own work. All 
these restraining bonds have failed to 
turn little men into great, and the shift- 
ing of the burden to the electorate has 
not developed a robust and foresighted 
representative organization. Of course 
not. When it is really investigated, 
it seems absurd to think that it was 
ever believed that such measures 
would raise up sons of Numa. But the 
possibilities lie all before us. The 
same implement which has served as a 
goad in a few instances is now at hand 
to be used for the shaping of legisla- 
tures which will bear the burdens made 
for their shoulders. The tools are 
ready and the raw material waits. It 
remains only to find whether there 
may be anything to serve as a pattern. 

Evidently the problem at the out- 
set is one of procuring for our legisla- 
tive bodies men who are counted 
among those above the average, rather 
than representatives of the average or 
sub-average voter. Then these men 


must be those who ‘have eyes for the 
interests of the commonwealth at large 
and are not those who can see no far- 
ther than the chances for a re-election 


in their districts, or who can hear 
nothing for the whisperings of the 
manipulator of the machine. .These 
are trite statements, and yet, hack- 
neyed as they are, they stand for 
something yet to be achieved in most 
of these States. Had the desired re- 
sult been attained, there would have 
been no piling of expedient upon ex- 
pedient, no use of the initiative for 
bringing about the works long shirked 
by the lawmaking department. Each 
new remedy has but shown that the old 
had either no effect at all, or but a 
temporary, stimulated action, followed 
by a relapse in many instances. Ham- 
pering restrictions have failed; it is 
time for constructive measures, such 
measures as may be counted on to 
bring out those men needed. 

Foremost among the possibilities 
stands the undoubted good that would 
come from a modification of our dis- 
trict system, which, while not present 


fully in the older States under their 
first constitutions, has now become all 
but universal and iron-clad. The feel- 
mg that every State representative 
and senator should be elected from a 
district of which he is a resident is 
probably as firmly fixed in our politi- 
cal mentality as any other principle 
that could be mentioned. And equally 
probable is the fact that nothing has 
done more to fix the hold of the 
machine upon these States, and to con- 
tinue calling little and inefficient men 
to make our laws. Nearly a generation 
ago Mr. James Bryce pointed to the ill 
effects of this system, and, of course, 
had in mind the English system where- 
by any British citizen might stand for 
election in any Parliamentary district. 
At that time we had so little emerged 
from our provincialism that the almost 
universal reply would be, this is 
America, and conditions here are so 
different that the experience of Euro- 
pean countries can teach us little, if 
anything. We are now beginning to 
outgrow that feeling, and are con- 
ceding that political and social and 
economic problems are ‘everywhere 
much the same, and that one society 
cannot afford to ignore the lessons 
which others have learned. If pro- 
vision were made whereby a senatorial 
district, say, in one of these common- 
wealths, might exercise its choice of 
State senator from among all the citi- 
zens of the State eligible on other 
grounds, there seems to be little ques- 
tion that good men, who had incurred 
the hostility of the organized party, 
would be much less easily shelved. If 
the residential district turned the cold 
shoulder there would be other districts 
proud to have such a representative. 
By this scheme it would be possible 
for a group of statesmen, unconnected 
with or properly ignoring national 
party issues, to. become elected and 
carry out a definite State policy. Party 
names, meaningless for anything but 
national issues, ‘could be thrown aside. 

Not only by the English method of 
candidacy would it be possible to 
modify the evils of district elections 
as they are now. Starting from the 
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other side of the field, some form of 
proportionate representation would 
serve much the same end. Instead of 
the candidate’s entering an alien dis- 
trict, let the voter from whatever dis- 
trict indicate his choice from among 
all in the field. Something of this sort 
was placed before the electorate of 
Washington at the last general elec- 
tion, but in this case the issue was not 
presented by itself, but combined with 
a number of equally radical measures, 
so that the resulting vote, by which the 
whole proposition was defeated, could 
not show how much sympathy actually 
existed for this particular innovation. 
The indignation, almost horror, with 
which the proposal was greeted in dis- 
cussion, showed how deeply ingrained 
is the notion of the necessity of a can- 
didate’s residence in the district for 
which he stands. But our eyes are 
opening. One ray of light has al- 
ready appeared on the horizon. In the 
general law for establishing the com- 
mission form of government in cities 
in Wisconsin, provision is made where- 
by any municipality may select a non- 
resident for commissioner. Hence any 
city, if it so desires, may have the ad- 
vantage of skilled services of whomso- 
ever it can persuade to come, just as 
the German cities long have done. If 
the residence shibboleth can be over- 
threwn in some few cities, the wedge 
has begun to enter. 

It was from the recent tendency in 
city government, moreover, that com- 
monweaiths may take a lesson along 
another line. The last ten years has 
seen a remarkable development of 
commissions taking the place of long- 
abused and long-abusing councils, 
wherein the considerable number made 
for irresponsibility and general ineffi- 
ciency. In the State legislatures it has 
been found in like manner that multi- 
plication of members beyond the num- 
Ser which would adequately represent 
all localities and classes, has brought 
weakened responsibility, opportunity 
to hide among many, and a rich and 
fertile ground for bargaining, manipu- 
lation and corruption. It is not long 
before our national Congress will have 


to face the evil results which will 
surely come from a policy of constant 
increase in the lower house, making a 
body already tending to be cumber- 
some. The States have also yielded to 
the same demand for more districts 
and more and more members, usually 
to the joy of the cliques which run the 
party organizations. 

Without going on to consider the 
effect of paying members of legisla- 
tive bureaus, people’s lobbies, or any 
other of those devices prompted either 
by the feeling that they tended to 
democracy or might lead to compe- 
tency, in general, the need of eliminat- 
ing many of the restrictions now im- 
posed on legislatures ought to be em- 
ohasized. Perhaps so long as our sys- 
tems tend to encourage the small man 
and discourage the better, these re- 
strictions are well considered. It is yet 
to be shown, however, that prohibitions 
serve to bring out the best that is in 
men. More than once it has been noted 
that the constitutional convention al- 
ways brings out a far more able body 
of men than does the average legisla- 
ture; the big man does not often run 
after the job that he feels is unworthy 
his best efforts. Even with an ordi- 
nary body of men there are many of 
the present restrictions that defeat 
their own ends. For instance, those 
conditions which limit the session to 
forty or to sixty days were imposed 
because of the conviction that, as many 
poor laws could be enacted in a long 
session, the chances were that few 
poorer ones would emerge from a short 
session; it might be that urgent mat- 
ters would take precedence and leave 
the questicnable deals out from lack 
of time. Hopes of this kind seem 
doomed to the usual political disap- 
pointment. 

Without pretending to have gone at 
all deeply into the field of possibili- 
ties which the electorate has before it, 
enough has been said to show that, on 
the whole, there has been an avoid- 
ance of the obvious, and that the latest 
cure, direct legislation, is but another 
attempt to accomplish an end by in- 
direction. No thesis is taken to prove 
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that the legislatures are sinners be- 
yond the hope of redemption, nor is 
it the purpose of this paper to hold 
that there has been deterioration in 
general. There can be no denial that 
many States have cleaned up stables 
where the filth seemed almost bottom- 
less, and, without doubt, there is a bet- 
ter tone throughout the whole number 
of commonwealths than ever existed 
before. All this, however, does not 
militate against the contention that 
the electorate has and is seeking an 
end by a very circuitous path, and 
that it is time to cut mpre directly to 
the line. If the newly furbished imple- 
ments, which the voter has found so 
convenient, are to be used to do the 
task of another department, there is 


loss of energy, and there can but be 
work inferior to that which might be 
produced through the legislatures 
when they function as they ought. 
And they will so act when they are 
composed of men worthy their places, 
encouraged by the chance of taking 
the lead rather than sulkily dragging 
behind; when the conscientious man 


“knows that his services are not to be 


buried in the resentment of some petty 
boss, one of whose schemes he has 
chanced to obstruct. The matter is 
in the hands of the electorate, where 
it has always been, and when this same 
electorate chooses to have efficient ser- 
yants it may have them, for it has 
found a weapon with which to mow 
down all opposition. 





KINDNESS 


BY GEORGE B. STAFF 


A mine is in each human heart, 
Wherein a boundless store 

Of kindness waits to play its part, 
If we the mine explore. 


With tools of love this wealth is mined; 
This wealth that has the power 

To soothe the sorrows of mankind, 
Or cheer the darkest hour. 


And shall this great wealth idle be, 
Unworked within its place, 


Or shall we use it liberally 
To bless the human race? 





Officers of the State Board of Health setting the gathered narcotics on fire 
in a street of the Chinese quarters of San Francisco. 


COMBATING THE DRUG EVIL IN 


SAN 


FRANCISCO 


BY EUGENE B. BLOCK 


the drug habit, who dwell in 
the outskirts of San Fran- 
joined 
early last August by a stalwart young 
man, dressed in soiled and tattered 


HAT WRETCHED crowd of 
; men, hopelessly enslaved to 


cisco’s Oriental quarter, was 


clothes. He spent his time in the 
midst of the unfortunates, talking with 
them day and night in musty cellars 
and along gloomy alleys where they 
congregate. ; 
To the drug fiends, with senses and 
minds dulled from constant use of 
opiates, the stranger resembled their 
kind in his appearance, for they saw 


only his torn clothes, his unshaven 
beard, his slow walk and idle manner. 
They did not observe through their 
dimmed eyes that his face bore not 
the pallor of the drug victim and that 
his eyes were bright and piercing. 

But it did not take the fiends long to 
note a striking peculiarity about their 
new companion, and it aroused their 
curiosity intensely. He persistently 
refused to use drugs in their presence 
and in their haunts. 

All that this mysterious stranger 
talked of to them were matters per- 
taining to the “dope.” He inquired 
the easiest places to purchase it; he 
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asked the names and whereabouts of 
the men who peddled opiates on the 
streets, and he bought it frequently 
from street vendors and pharmacies. 
Yet, in spite of this, the newcomer de- 
clined to use his drugs in the presence 
of his fallen comrades, and his expla- 
nations tended only to increase their 
curiosity. 

“T am a burglar and a highwayman, 
waiting for a chance to pull off a job,” 
he told the fiends repeatedly. “TI’ll use 
this stuff in my room, but I can’t use 











The doorway marked 732 is the en- 
trance to a former notorious opium 
joint. 


it here. If the bulls caught me at it 
here, they’d pinch me sure.” 

It was four months before their curi- 
osity was satisfied and the identity of 
the stranger became known. The truth 
was revealed after he had been ab- 
sent from the section for a month. 

The stranger was Fred A. Suther- 
land, chief inspector of the California 
State Board of Pharmacy, who, for al- 
most a year had been conducting the 
crusade in California against the illicit 
traffic in opium, cocaine and morphine. 


MONTHLY. 


When he began his investigations 
he believed that the unlawful traffic in 
opiates was confined strictly to the 
Oriental quarter and its outskirts; hab- 
ited by habitual drug users. But be- 
fore he had finished his work in San 
Francisco he had conducted one of the 
bitterest and most sensational drug 
crusades ever waged in a city in the 
United States. His investigations ulti- 
mately revealed that the traffic in 
drugs probably had been greater in 
San Francisco than in any other large 
American city. He learned that sup- 
posedly reputable pharmacies in all 
sections of the city, many that held 
enviable reputations as “family drug 
stores” were in reality distributing 
points for narcotics, and that scores 
of physicians were unlawfully selling 
prescriptions to habitual drug users for 
profit. 

Before Sutherland had finished his 
sweeping campaign, which, by the 
way, was accomplished in less than 


sixty days, he had secured evidence 


that sent 68 men to jail, that caused 
97 men and women to pay fines aggre- 
gating $11,300, and which resulted in 
the confiscating of 500 opium smoking 
“layouts,” and narcotics valued at 
$5,000. Of those sent to jail and fined, 
more than fifty per cent were whites. 

So well had Inspector Sutherland 
spread his nets in the four months 
that he lived among the drug fiends 
that in no case in which he gave testi- 
mony did the prosecution fail. The 
physicians, pharmacists, drug clerks, 
messenger boys and drug peddlers who 
were trapped were either sent to jail 
or made to pay heavy fines and turn 
to other pursuits. Yet justice was tem- 
pered with mercy during the entire 
campaign, and every victim of the 
drug habit who expressed a willing- 
ness to receive medical treatment was - 
sent to a hospital. 

To the bitter end was the campaign 
waged. Subsequent investigations and 
comparisons with statistics in the 
hands of the State Pharmacy Board 
have convinced the officials of that 
body that less drugs are being sold 
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and used unlawfully in San Francisco 
to-day than in any other city in Amer- 
ica; and this in view of the fact that 
only a few months ago the traffic in 
the same city was greater than in any 
other municipality in the country. 

The crusade, besides ridding the 
city of the drug traffickers, had an- 
other strong, though incidental effect. 
It proved a vindication of the Police 
Courts. Previously, the courts had 
been the subject of scorn and criticism. 
The campaign against the drug trade 
literally put the courts on trial before 
the people of San Francisco. And 
when the campaign was over the peo- 
ple saw that the lower tribunals had 
stood the test, that they had co-oper- 
ated with the Pharmacy board and the 
police. Maximum penalties had been 
prescribed for the worst offenders, and 
in no instance was a dismissal ordered 
except with the consent of the Phar- 
macy Board’s counsel. 

The State Board of Pharmacy or- 
dered that the drug crusade be insti- 
tuted in San Francisco as a last resort, 
after a year had been spent in fruit- 
less efforts to wipe out the traffic in 
narcotics in the large cities of Cali- 





fornia. The illicit traffic had been 
State-wide for years, and thousands 
of dollars had been spent in conduct- 
ing campaigns by Inspector Suther- 
land in Sacramento, Fresno, Bakers- 
field, and other cities. As soon as the 
campaign in one city was finished and 
the authorities believed that the un- 
lawful trade had been wiped out there, 
it was learned that another city, which 
previously had been cleaned up, was 
again infested by the traders and 
fiends. 

Inspector Sutherland realized the 
futility of his work and started to find 
out why he failed to obtain results. He 
concluded that it was the condition of 
San Francisco that caused his efforts 
in other cities of California to fail. He 
learned that San Francisco was the 
clearing house and center of the drug 
trade,. and that whatever city he 
cleaned up, its supply of narcotics was 
almost immediately replenished by the 
illicit traders of San Francisco. 

“We can fight the drug traffic in the 
interior for a million years without 
stopping it, for there are wealthy 
dealers in San Francisco always ready 
to violate the law and replenish the 
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Bobbie Bean’s opium den at 43 John street, where white men and women 
were found smoking the drug in company with Chinese. 





The raiders of the California State Board of Pharmacy preparing to destroy 
the opium and other drugs in a street of San Francisco. 


supply of opiates in another city,” said 
Sutherland to officials of the State 
Board. 

“Go ahead and clean up San Fran- 
cisco,” was the reply. Sutherland lost 
no time in obeying orders. 

Early in August he donned the tat- 
tered clothes that made the drug fiends 
regard him as one of their kind, and 
he moved to the haunts of those de- 
praved individuals from whom he 
knew he could obtain the information 
that he needed most. He remained 
there until November. During that 
time he not only learned from the 
fiends where they purchased their 
drugs and what prices they paid, but 
he himself bought cocaine, morphine 
and opium from druggists, peddlers 
and messengers—from every one who 
would sell to him. He found that mor- 
phine and cocaine, costing about $3 
an ounce, were sold by the Chinese 
venders in small quantities at such 
high prices as to net them profits fully 
2,000 per cent. Apothecaries who en- 


gaged in the traffic sold these drugs for 
$6 an ounce—a profit of 100 per cent. 

Sutherland soon had in his posses- 
sion the evidence necessary to convict 
the offenders of violating the State 
poison law. This law makes it an of- 
fense punishable by a fine of not less 
than $100, nor more than $250, im- 
prisonment for not more than 100 days, 
or both, for a pharmacy to sell, fur- 
nish or give away morphine, cocaine 
or opium without the prescription of 
a licensed physician. For individuals 
it is unlawful to sell or give away or 
even to have possession of narcotics. 
Wholesale druggists may sell such 
drugs to retail pharmacies only, and 
then must keep a careful record of 
their sales. 

Sutherland, however, was not satis- 
fied with the evidence that he had in 
hand. He had received information of 
greater interest, and he followed up 
what he had learned from the fiends. 
The disclosures that he made were a 
surprise to him. Not only did he trap 
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supposed reputable pharmacies in the 
midst of residence districts selling 
narcotics in open violation of the law, 
but he found men engaged in other 
lines of business similarly violating 
the law. 

All this opened Sutherland’s eyes to 
the deep rootedness of the traffic. He 
had evidence at hand to warrant scores 
of arrests and convictions. But he 
knew that the time was not ripe. He 
must first learn from where the phar- 
macies engaged in the illicit traffic se- 
cured their drugs. To make arrests at 
this time would have meant utter fail- 
ure in catching the most flagrant and 
wealthiest violators. 

The books of the wholesale drug- 
gists who were doing a legitimate busi- 
ness showed that the average law-abid- 
ing pharmacy used no more than an 
ounce of cocaine and an ounce of mor- 
phine a year, so seldom and in such 
small doses are these drugs prescribed 
by physicians. The larger apothe- 


caries purchase their narcotics, it was 


learned, one dram at a time, and that 
amount lasts for several months. This 
information was conclusive to show 
that druggists doing illicit business 
purchased their drugs from agents en- 
gaged solely in wholesaling narcotics 
to the smaller violators. ; 

So the detective turned about to 
find the gross distributors, and before 
long he had learned who and where 
they were. 

Then the State Board of Pharmacy 
engaged Attorney Thomas O’Connor, 
who had come into prominence by the 
handling of important criminal cases, 
to handle the legal phases of the cam- 
paign, and to act as special prosecutor 
against all offenders. 

Sutherland enlisted the aid of the 
San Francisco Police Department, and 
Sergeant Arthur D. Layne, head of the 
Chinatown squad, and a posse of 
picked men, went to his aid. The ac- 
tual fight began on the night of 
November 25th. That night Suther- 
land and his men swooped down on 
the Oriental quarter, and into the dis- 
trict of the drug fiends. One hundred 


and four men, who were found smok- 
ing opium or inhabiting the haunts of 
the fiends, were taken*into custody. 
A large quantity of drugs and opium 
pipes were confiscated. 

Then followed the arrest of the it- 
inerant peddlers from whom Suther- 
land had purchased drugs while liv- 
ing in the guise of a “hop head.” Some 
were sent to jail, some paid fines and 
promised to engage in other pursuits. 
Still others furnished the Pharmacy 
Board with valuable evidence against 
more important offenders. 

Several days after the crusade was 
begun, Inspector Sutherland, with 
several police officers, armed with a 
search warrant, forced their way into 
a flat in Fillmore street occupied by 
John Edwards. The chief inspector 
had been advised that Edwards was 
one of the wholesale distributors. Ed- 
wards at first defied the men to search 
his abode. He drew a revolver, but 
his actions only increased the sus- 
picions of the officers. The dwelling 
was searched, and hidden under a 
water tank in the garret was a box 
containing morphine and cocaine val- 
ued at $1500. Edwards was haled 
into court, and fined $500. Sutherland 
had learned his whereabouts from a 
druggist who had frequently sold the 
detective cocaine. After having made 
frequent purchases from the apothe- 
cary, Sutherland inquired where he 
could buy the drug in larger quanti- 
ties. The druggist gave him Edwards’ 
telephone number. Edwards met Suth- 
erland, and after their conference a 
detective followed Edwards to his 
home. 

The time now came to arrest the re- 
tail druggists who had unlawfully sup- 
plied Sutherland with cocaine and 
morphine. They were arrested, one 
after another. It did them no good 
to deny their guilt, for in the witness 
chair sat Sutherland, the man to whom 
they had made the unlawful sales. 

The majority of the pharmacists 
who were thus trapped in their unlaw- 
ful pursuits pleaded guilty, and will- 
ingly paid the maximum fines im- 
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posed by the court, aggregating more 
than $2,500. Nine proprietors of phar- 
macies and clerks in eight other drug 
stores were convicted. The fact that 
most amazed Sutherland, however, 
was that the majority of these phar- 
macies engaged in the traffic were not 
situated in the district habited by the 
fiends, but were in the most respect- 
able sections of San Francisco. Fully 
half of the number were situated in 
the business district, some of them on 
the principal streets. 

Among the druggists arrested and 
convicted was Edward H. Gleeson, 
who had come into the limelight two 
years before when his pharmacy was 
twice robbed by a mysterious high- 
wayman whom the police had come 
to know as the “drug store bandit.” 
The thug had eluded the police, and 
Gleeson was ever alert and eager to 
apprehend him. After his conviction, 
Gleeson told the authorities that when 
Sutherland had visited his store and 
asked to purchase cocaine, he believed 
the pharmacy inspector to bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to the bandit, and sold 
him the drugs in the belief that his 
patron might be the robber and pos- 
sibly could be tracked. 

Another apothecary who made the 
fatal mistake of selling to Sutherland 
and thus fell into the meshes of the 
law seemed relieved when he was 
placed under arrest. “I’m glad you 
came,” said he to Inspector Suther- 
land, when the latter served him with 
a warrant of arrest. “I knew you had 
not overlooked me, and I have waited 
a month for you to come.” 

It was while Sutherland was inves- 
tigating the pharmacies that he in- 
advertently revealed a freak sale 
place that was very largely patronized 
by the drug fiends in that locality. He 
was walking along Octavia street in 
the residence district when he ob- 
served two men and a woman, whom 
he recognized to be victims of the 
drug habit, walking along in haste. He 
followed them and found that they 
entered a harness shop. 

Concluding that this must be a dis- 


‘with narcotics. 


tributing place for opiates, Sutherland 
secured a search warrant, and searched 
the place. He was about to abandon 
his search when several fiends en- 
tered, and it was through them that he 
learned the hiding place for a rich 
supply of cocaine and morphine. The 
drug was sewed inside horse collars. 
It was later learned, after the arrest of 
the proprietors, that certain hours 
were set aside each day for the illicit 
sale of the drugs, and that while one 
partner stood watch outside, the other 
supplied men and women drug users’ 
When selling hours 
were over, the “stock” was sewed up 
again in the horse collars. 

For a time Sutherland had been in- 
vestigating the conduct of a reputed 
wholesale druggist whom he suspected 
of being another of the wholesale dis- 
tributors of narcotic drugs to the retail 
pharmacies. His suspicions were cor- 
roborated by the testimony of Osgan 
Syverson, a drug peddler, convicted of 
violating the law, who was repentant 
and anxious to help the State. Search 
warrants were secured, and early one 
morning a squad of police forced its 
way into the establishment of Clayton 
F. Richards, a supposed wholesale 
druggist. No one was in the place at 
the time, but evidence was secured 
that convinced the authorities that 
Richards was perhaps the largest 
wholesaler engaged in the unlawful 
sale of drugs. Richards’ books showed 
that during the year he had disposed 
of 3900 ounces of morphine, which is 
calculated to be sufficient to kill 1,872,- 
463 persons. 

Corroborating Syverson’s confes- 
sion, the books showed that as much as 
fifty ounces of morphine had been sold 
to Syverson at a time. A reputable 
wholesale drug firm sells little more 
than a dram of morphine to a retailer 
once every few months. 

Other pharmacies caught selling 
drugs unlawfully were mentioned in 
Richards’ books as patrons. From evi- 
dence gathered, it was learned that 
Richards had done business on an im- 
mense scale, importing morphine, co- 











The basement on the right represents 87414 Washington street, one of the 
largest distributing “joints” in the city for opium, morphine and cocaine. 


caine and opium direct from the East- 
ern manufacturers and selling it in im- 
mense quantities to the pharmacies en- 
gaged in the traffic. But to evade the 
law and protect himself in his trade, 
Richards, it was learned, operated by 


means of a fictitious concern in Reno, . 


Nevada. 

Richards had an agent stationed in 
Reno. When sales were made to San 
Francisco or nearby purchasers, Rich- 
ards wrapped the drugs in packages 
addressed to the buyers, and then re- 
wrapped them, consigning them to the 
Mountain Drug Company in Reno. The 
Mountain Drug Company was Rich- 
ards’ agent. The latter called for the 
packages, removed the first wrappers 
and reshipped them by express to the 
purchasers in California. Thus, if the 
packages were confiscated, Richards 
believed it would be impossible for the 
authorities to trace the shipments to 
him. 

Several days after the raid, Richards 
was arrested. He finally pleaded 
guilty, admitted that he had engaged 
in the trade in the manner described, 
and paid fines aggregating $750, the 
highest amount paid by any individ- 
ual punished during the crusade. 

In the meantime, while peddlers of 
the drugs were being arrested, it was 
learned that scores of messenger boys, 
assigned to work in and about the Ori- 


ental quarter, were themselves en- 
gaged in the traffic of drugs, and sold 
opiates to whoever would pay their 
prices. Six of the lads were convicted 
and several were sent to jail. The in- 
vestigation into the conduct of the boys 
revealed that the resourcefulness of 
the small boy is without limit. Two 
lads, neither more than fourteen years 
of age, were arrested for selling mor- 
phine while doing messenger service, 
and a quantity of powdered white 
crystal was taken from them. In 
court the boys declared that the sup- 
posed drug was only ground rock 
candy which they had been selling to 
drug fiends for morphine, and they 
shamefully admitted that they had 
been netting a bountiful profit by. their 
swindle. A chemical analysis of the 
powder confirmed their claim. 

A startling feature of one of the 
later raids on opium dens was the 
finding of a strikingly beautiful young 
woman in a shack occupied by opium 
smokers. Investigation showed that 
she was of good family, and had un- 
willingly become addicted to the drug 
habit. Through the efforts of the 
State Board of Pharmacy, she was re- 
claimed by her family, and her case 
was dismissed by the court. Bobbie 
Bean, keeper of the den, was sent to 
jail. 

As the crusade neared its end, mor- 
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phine and the other drugs which pre- 
viously had been peddled about, be- 
came very scarce, and in consequence 
the fiends began to suffer untold 
agonies. No longer would the phar- 
macists who had engaged in the traf- 
fic take a chance of violating the law, 
and the peddlers who plied their trade 
unchecked for years were either sent 
to jail or driven from the city. In des- 
peration the fiends prevailed on cer- 
tain physicians to write prescriptions 
for them calling for doses of morphine 
and cocaine which would be honored 
by all retail pharmacies. For such a 
service the physicians were paid lib- 
erally. 

It did not take long for Sutherland 
to learn of this scheme, and he stopped 
it by arresting the physicians under a 
special section of the State poison law 
which forbids physicians writing such 
prescriptions for habitual drug users 


when it is the intention of the patient 
to evade the law. In all, ten physi- 
cians, several of whom held good 
reputations in the community, were ar- 
rested and fined. 

With their supply of drugs thus cut 
off from all possible sources, those of 
the habitual users of narcotics who 
could leave the city hurried away—to 
where, no one knows and no one cares. 
But that they did go, and that the un- 
lawful traffic in narcotics was dead 
was evidenced to the satisfaction of 
the State Board of Pharmacy by the 
results of a raid through the Oriental 
quarter recently. On that night a posse 
of sixty men took the district unawares 
and covered all of the territory that 
had been raided on the first night of 
the campaign. They found eighteen 
persons unlawfully holding and using 
drugs. The first night they found one 
hundred and four. 





TELL ME, 


OH MOON 


BY LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN 


Oh, Moon! you have watched so long this play 
Of moving finger and pawns of clay; 

Oh, sentient, sybil, silver Moon, say 

Where are the pawns of yesterday? 


Oh, Moon! can you see on the other side 

Where the nushed-off, echoless, ghost-pawns hide ? 
Do they forever in silence abide? 

Or will they again on the old squares glide 

With the unseen finger still the guide? 


Oh, Moon! will you watch till I come again 

Back to this chess-board battle of men? 

How will you and the world and the game look then? 
Will I know that I’ve played, and why, and when? 














“I found my way out to them one shining morning.” 


THE SIMPLE LIFE VACATION 


An Inexpensive Outing in California 


BY DELLA PHILLIPS 


(Photographs by the Author.) 


OST PEOPLE take a vaca- 
tion from work. I took 
mine from the _ sticky, 
muggy heat of the Illinois 

corn belt. There the humidity is most 
humid and one is irritated by the 
thermometer registering a moderate 
amount of heat when one is sure that 
it is a hundred and three in the shade. 
The Turkish bath qualities of Cen- 
tral Illinois atmosphere may be good 
for corn, but it’s bad for “humans,” at 
least from the standpoint of comfort. 

“Spend your summer in Southern 
California! Why, you'll roast alive!” 
chorused my friends, but I had roasted 
alive by steam heat for several sum- 
mers, and was anxious to try the dry 
kiln method. 

I was glad to see Southern Califor- 
nia, but I didn’t know she would be 
glad to see me. She was; there was 


welcome in every fronded palm and 
stately eucalyptus. The distant moun- 
tains looked friendly. The dark green 
orange trees, wonderously still in the 
brilliant sunshine, beckoned me with 
stiff, glossy leaves as if they had some 
secret to impart. And they had; for in 
two months all Southern California 
smelled of orange blossoms, and the 
wonderful secret was out. 

The acacias were a fluff of yellow 
bloom when I arrived, and all the sum- 
mer long some member of that wonder- 
ful family took its turn in beautifying 
the streets and parks of the little city. 

The mocking bird was the spokes- 
man for all the smiling, friendly land, 
and voiced a welcome to me from the 
shining-leaved magnolia on the first 
morning of my arrival. 

I began my vacation in Santa Ana, 
a quiet little California city nine miles 








“The big-eyed Jersey cow and Tommy.” 


from the coast, and some forty miles 
from the San Bernardino mountains. 
It is set in the midst of a smiling val- 
ley ringed with hills and gemmed with 
orange groves. 

Vacationing in a rooming house or 
hotel is seldom pleasant or desirable, 
so I searched out a tiny one-roomed 
bungalow well out from the heart of 
the town. I am almost afraid to men- 
tion the small rental that secured its 
use lest I be placed in the same cate- 
gory with the writers who tell us how 
to live luxuriously on five dollars a 
week; but I must tell the truth. It 
was three dollars per month. The 
bungalow had been originally built for 
a children’s playhouse, but was now 
used as a sort of spare bed room, and 
was prettily and daintily furnished. 
There were little ruffled curtains at 
the windows, a cool green and white 
‘matting on the floor; and the biggest 
and most hospitable of brass beds in- 
vited me to slumber. 

It was set far back from the street 
and nestled up close to the eaves of 
the big house, so I knew I would not 
be afraid. A big pear tree stretched 
protecting arms above it. A rose 
hedge and a sturdy orange tree stood 
guard in front, yet allowed me a 
glimpse of the single, snow-capped 


mountain that sentinelled the purple 
foothills in the distance. 

Space was at a premium in the bun- 
galow, so I fashioned a table and tiny 
cupboard out of drygoods boxes, and 
ate with the humming birds under the 
pear tree. True, they sipped their 
breakfasts from the stiff spikes of the 
cannas blooming beside my ‘table, but 
we ate together for all that. Once, to 
my infinite delight and surprise, one 
of the tiny rascals alighted on my 
table and sat gravely regarding me. 
Then, with a flash of iridescent, blue- 
green wings, he was off, just missing 
my nose by a bare half inch. The 
impudence of him! 

As no rain falls during the Califor- 
nia summers, my cupboard was safe 
under the sheltering branches of the 
pomelo that grew in the rear of the 
house. 

I had other visitors. The children 
of the big house were boundlessly in- 
terested in the occupant of the one- 
time playroom. On the first morning, 
as I lingered over my coffee and 
toast and gloated over my new posses- 
sions, I became aware of two brown 
eyes peering out at me from the vine- 
covered porch. Behind him was his 
tiny sister, Dorothy, and presently 
Tommy, the incorrigible, came whoop- 
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ing on the scene. His advent gave the 
other two courage to leave the friendly 
screen of the vines and range them- 
selves in front of me. They all three 
regarded me gravely. Even Tommy 
was subdued at the sight of a picnic 
breakfast. 

As if by prearrangement, old Brin- 
dle, the family cat, with her yellow 
kitten behind her, came soberly across 
the lawn and joined the group. The 
next addition was a white, woolly 
dog. With the utmost gravity they 
all seated themselves in a semi-circle 
to watch the new game. Like a well- 
trained audience, they quickly with- 
drew when the show was over. — 

I cooked my meals at the big house; 
and one day my dishes of homely 
vegetables, including one of greens, 
were artistically garnished with candy 
hearts, the work of Tommy. The 
hearts were inscribed with the usual 
melting verses. They were literally 
melting in this case, for the vegetables 
were hot. Greens and candy hearts 
form a curious and unusual combina- 
tion. I called him “Sentimental 
Tommy” after that. 

March, with a prevalence of high 
fogs, was a trifle disagreeable, but for- 


givable, for she ushered in the Riot of 
Roses and the Reign of Orange Blos- 
soms. 

Such roses! Great, gorgeous, satin- 
petaled marvels of color and shape, 
with never a bug or worm to mar their 
perfection; thousands of them blush- 
ing unseen in out of the way places, 
and rioting over the cypress hedges 
that enclosed the orange groves. In 
the yard, they hung their glorious 
heads begging to be picked, and show- 
ered the ground with waxen petals. 

Every vase and receptable was full 
of roses, and there were still quanti- 
ties that needed to be picked. The last 
things pressed into the service was the 
wash bowl and pitcher. I could make 
out to wash my face in a tin basin, 
and the stately, long-stemmed Madame 
Cochets looked wonderfully well in 
the big white pitcher. The bowl, filled 
with a miscellaneous assortment of 
short stemmed roses, served as a sort 
of “set piece.” It-looked a bit like a 
funeral emblem to be sure, but the 
roses were not to be wasted. When 
they faded, I dried the petals for my 
rose pillow. 

The prodigality of the roses and 
orange blossoms lasted throughout 
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April and weil into May. Thereafter, 
the roses bloomed periodically, but 
less lavishly, and the orange _ trees 
ceased flowering and began the serious 
business of taking on little hard, green 
balls that were to be next season’s 
orange crop. 

The weather was ideal, cool at night 
and bracing in the daytime. Now and 
then a few hot days came to remind 
us of how fortunate we were to have 
so few ot them, but four o’clock always 
brought the quickening ocean breeze. 
For the most part, one perfect day 
succeeded another in glorious proces- 
sion. There was dust, but in spite of 
the rainless season it was but little 
worse than the dust of the Eastern 
summers. There were abundant com- 
pensations for the few drawbacks of 
that beautiful vacation summer. 

July came without July sultriness, 
and with it my first glimpse of the 
ocean. He seemed like an old friend. 
We had never met before, but I sat 
and watched him, wishing that people 
wouldn’t talk to me until I’d had his 
greeting. He was noisy and bluster- 
ing near the shore, but I knew that, 
far out, the great, green swells held 
a secret for me in their translucent 
depths. They couldn’t tell me then, 
for I was on the shore; but afterward 
—I knew. I found my way out to them 
one shining morning, and when I had 
learned how to meet their seemingly 
resistless oncoming, they buoyed me 
up on their surging breasts. 

“Tf you are not afraid and will sur- 
render fully to us, we will not hurt 
you,” was the secret they whispered 
to me. 

As a vacationer in search of new ex- 
periences, and, incidentally, in need of 
money, I found myself in an apricot 
camp one deliciously cool July morn- 
ing. 

We worked under a long shed, open 
on all sides to the straying ocean 
breezes, seated at long tables with a 
tray in the center of each, on which 
we placed the golden halves of the 
fruit ready for the drying. 


“Two bits,” to use the California 
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vernacular, was the price for pitting a 
hundred pounds of fruit; and, if we 
expected to make money, we must 
work fast. “So our fingers flew and 
our tongues ran, too, and laughter fol- 
lowed after,” as one of our poetic 
workers expressed it. She was for- 
given on promise of future good be- 
havior. 

At these camps there were lawyers’ 
and merchants’ sons and daughters, 
high school boys and girls, teachers, 
dress makers, clerks, housekeepers 
and ranchers, all united in the common 
purpose of saving the apricot crop of 
Southern California, and making some 
money. 

Rarely, for me, had pleasure and 
money-making been combined as they 
were in the nine days spent in the ap- 
ricot camp. It was a sort of extension 
picnic. Each day we ate our lunch un- 
der the great, spreading walnut trees, 
and helped ourselves to the juicy fruit 
of the nearby orange orchards. There 
were also the most delicious plums and 
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big, overgrown peaches to be had for 
the picking. 

At night we were tired and our 
hands swollen, but each new day 
found us fresh and eager to begin 
again. 

Lasting friendships were formed in 
the apricot camps, laughter and good 
cheer prevailed. The long days in the 
open air gave us health; and at the 
end of the season each of us had a 
neat little sum of money to his credit. 

Long, sunlit days flitted by, each 
filled to the brim with simple pleas- 
ures. The pear tree yielded its gra- 
cious shade. The crape myrtle flung 
out its banners of feathery pink 
bloom. The sweet-scented La France 
rose, shy in blooming even in this 
land of roses, yielded to my persua- 
sions and watering, and gave to me 
of its treasures. The long blackberry 
hedge that screened me on the north 
was first a drift of white bloom, and 
then a harvest of red and purple fruit. 
It bore three crops during the summer 


and fall, and there were ripe black- 
berries on the vines at Thanksgiving. 

There were long rides with the fam- 
ily of the big house, and long walks 
through the flower-embroidered town 
and country; inexpensive little trips to 
the sea shore, and long rambles over 
the hills. 

The most delicious fruit was to be 
had for the asking, and the big-eyed 
Jersey cow that supplied the children 
of the big house with their milk also 
had some to spare for me at a very 
reasonable price. The freshest of 
eggs could also be bought at the same 
place. 

Friends came and shared my simple 
meals occasionally. Even the most 
fastidious of them enjoyed a cup of 
tea and home-made bread and butter 
under my pear tree; and the gorgeous 
sunsets, with which California so lav- 
ishiy spreads the evening skies for 
the benefit of her guests. There was 
just work enough and play enough to 
fill full the golden days. 





THE DAY’S AWAKENING 


BY E. M. ROFF 


The fitful breeze, the crow of céck, 
The flame along the mountain top, 
The timid twitter from the eaves, 
The gentle rustling of the leaves 
Proclaim the dawning. 


Long streaks of red across the sky, 
The milkman’s wagon passing by, 
The diamond dewdrops on the lawn, 
The soaring lark’s full-throated song— 
Ah! now it’s morning! 





CONQUEST OF CALIFORNIA—NO. IV 


BY CARDINAL GOODWIN 


when that territory was oc- 

cupied by Spain. Looking 
back from the pinnacle of the present, 
we can see that the event was per- 
ceptible from the beginning, and that 
every incident which brought the 
American and Spaniard together was 
a factor in the movement. The cap- 
tains of American ships who smug- 
gled goods into California ports, the 
United States sailors arrested and 
thrown into confinement by Spanish 
authorities, the contraband trade with 


HE CONQUEST of Califor- 
i nia began during the period 


Franciscan friars, all of these played 
a part in the conquest. As early as 
1804, William Shaler, captain of the 
Lelia Byrd, wrote that the Spaniards 
had removed every obstacle from the 
path of an invading enemy. He sajd 
that they had stocked the country with 


such multitudes of cattle, horses and 


other useful animals that it would be 
impossible to destroy or remove them, 
that a number of defenseless inhabi- 
tants, whom they could not expect to 
act as enemies against those who 
should treat them well, had been 
spread over the territory, and that 

nothing was needed but a good 








government to enable California 
to assume an influential and im- 
portant position in the commer- 
cial, industrial and political 
world. And closing the para- 
graph with probably the first 
published hint of a conquest, he 
says: “It would be as easy to 
keep California in spite of the 
Spaniards as it would be to 
wrest it from them in the first 
place.” 


A Beginning. 


The Spanish laws forbade the 
Californians to trade with for- 
eigners, and the presence of the 
latter in the territory had to be 
satisfactotily explained to His 
Catholic Majesty’s officials. But 
despite these provisions, which 
were urged even more strenu- 
ously by the Spanish authority 
in Mexico as California devel- 








Jacob Primer Leese, a prominent San Francisco 
(From an old wood cut.) 


pioneer of 1850. 


oped, the American sailor and 
trader continued to make their 
appearance along the coast. 
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Sometimes ships loaded with Boston 
merchandise, having secured permis- 
sion to anchor at San Diego or Mon- 
terey under the pretense of much- 
needed repairs, would quietly distrib- 
ute their cargoes among the natives 
and sail away. Or again they might 
enter a secluded harbor without per- 
mission and carry on a clandestine 
trade with the padres, who were in- 
variably eager to exchange their Mis- 
sion produce for such merchandise as 
they could get. In fact a dire neces- 
sity compelled them to depend on for- 
eigners for subsistence. When Eayrs, 
captain of the Mercury, was taken 
with his ship in 1813 at El Refugio 
for illicit trade with the natives, he 
offered in his defense the fact that 
Spanish officials resident on the coast 
encouraged him in it. He claimed that 
it was at their request that he had 
given them agricultural tools and other 
things that they needed. “I have pro- 
vided the priests with what they re- 
quired for instructing the natives, and 
for the ceremonies of religion. They 
have paid me with provisions and 
some few otter skins. I have clothed 
many naked, and they have given me 
in return products of the soil, as the 
officers of this district can inform 
Your Excellency.” 

And on the 12th of November, 1819, 
Arguello wrote as follows to Viceroy 
Calleja: 

“The padres are concerned in illicit 
trade from a grave and general neces- 
sity of clothing and other materials 
which they have experienced in the 
past, and experience more and more 
from day to day in the jurisdiction of 
this government. A rule of canonical 
law says, ‘Necessity makes lawful 
that which by the law is illicit!’ ” 


Spanish Fear. 


There can be no reasonable doubt 
that little or no hostility was felt by 
natives for Americans under the Span- 
ish regime. There was practically 
no reason for such feeling. But this 
in itself might have tended to make 


Spain uneasy. Anyway the reports of 
the governors indicate that the offi- 
cials in California became more ner- 
vous as American visits increased. In 
1817 Sola urged large re-enforcements 
for the territory. Particularly did he 
warn his superiors against Americans. 
They were becoming too familiar, he 
said, with the natural richness and 
with the defenseless condition of the 
country. It was well known, he urged, 
that their purpose in coming was not 
merely to obtain supplies, and that 
smuggling even was not their sole 
aim. They came well armed, and they 
frequented the smaller bays and min- 
gled with the people. Naturally the 
Indians could not be expected to de- 
fend the country, he continued, be- 
cause they believed the Spaniards had 
deprived them of their liberty. 


American Influence Increases. 


A little later official uneasiness be- 
gan to manifest itself in another form. 
Rumors of actual American invasion 
were spread. In September, 1821, a 
report was current that foreigners 
were fortified somewhere within forty 
or fifty leagues of San Francisco. Just 
where, no one pretended to know, but 
it was generally supposed to be some- 
where southeast of San Jose. Sola or- 
ganized a force, collected supplies 
trom various Missions, and on the 18th 
of October the organization left San 
Francisco under the command of Ar- 
guello with the avowed intention of 
dislodging the strangers. A tedious 
march through the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys, the occasional 
firing of canon to frighten hostile In- 
dians and the drowning of a mule with 
two thousand cartridges on its back 
were the results of this farcical ex- 
pedition. 

Such was the situation in 1822 after 
Mexico became independent. The 
Americans had become acquainted 
with the California coast region; they 
had mingled with the natives; they 
had smuggled thousands of dollars 
worth of Yankee merchandise to Span- 
ish priests and Spanish presidios, and 




















The first custom house on the Plaza, San Francisco, 1850. 
(From an old woodcut.) 


they had spread a fear of Americans 
among Spanish officials. 

With the independence of Mexico 
a change occurred in the attitude of 
that government’s officials © toward 
foreigners. California ports were 
opened to foreign trade upon the pay- 
ment of ‘duties averaging, at first, 
about twenty-five per cent. Later, 
however, all ports except Monterey 
and San Diego were closed, and the 
duties were increased to forty-two and 
one-half per cent. But Yankee in- 
geruity soon contrived schemes for 
evading Mexican regulations. One 
method, practiced by the more timid, 
was to tip the custom officer. Another 
was to leave a part of the cargo in a 
secluded place near the port of entry, 
pay duties on the remainder, reload 
during the night, and the following 
day dispose of the entire shipment. If 
there were several loads of goods to 
be sold, the wily trader had still an- 
other way of evading the custom of- 


ficer. One ship would boldly enter the 
harbor, pay duties on her entire cargo, 
and remain at anchor for several days 
selling goods, the supply being kept 
up by other vessels transferring their 
loads of merchandise into her hold 


during the night. Thus several ship- 
loads of goods could be scld for the 
duties paid on one. John R. Cooper, 
William A. Gale, Nathan Spear, Bry- 
ant and Sturgis and other Bostonians, 
carried on trade in this manner for 
years. In many cases the natives 
knew what was being done, and not 
infrequently the Mexican officials 
must have been aware of it, but the 
necessities of trade on the part of 
the Californians, the profits to the 
smuggler and the American love of 
adventure which accompanied it, led 
to a constant increase in this form of 
traffic. 

With the arrival of Jedediah Smith 
in 1826, Americans began to come into 
California overland. The following 























Celebration of the Fourth of July at Leese’s house, San Francisco, 


1859. 


(From an old wood cut.) 


year Mexico took steps to prevent fur- 
ther immigration. General orders 
were forwarded to Echeandia to expel 
all foreigners from the territory who 
were not provided with passports, to 
keep a strict watch and render a 
morthly account of new arrivals, to 
grant no lands to them, and by no 
means to allow them to form settle- 
ments on the coast or islands. At- 
tempts were made to enforce these 
orders, but this did not prevent the 
extension of American influence. In 
1828 bands of American trappers 
along the frontiers excited no little 
apprehension among Mexican offi- 
cials. And in the following year there 
was a revolt of the troops at Monterey 
(caused by destitution) led by Joaquin 
Solis, a convict, who had been ban- 
ished to California from Mexico. The 
whole affair was of slight importance, 
but it is significant that Americans 
were influential in having all the pris- 
oners released a short time after the 
revolt had been put down. The next 
year, 1830, Mexico showed her will- 


ingness to make slight concessions to 
foreigners already in the territory. In 
reply to petitions for land made by 


a tew Americans, the governor of 
California was authorized (perhaps 
reluctantly) to make such distribu- 
tions to foreigners as the laws would 
permit, but he was ordered to see to 
it that the Russians and Americans 
should be the least numerous, and 
that they should be located in the cen- 
tral parts. Such timid measures as 
Mexico enacted, however, had little 
effect. Americans continued to carry 
on contraband trade and to assist in 
overthrowing and setting up governors. 
In 1831, when the revolution against 
Victoria developed, Abel Stearns was 
one of the leaders in the movement; 
and during the following year while 
the struggle for the governorship be- 
tween Zamorano and Echeandia was 
in progress, forty-one foreigners of 
Monterey, a large number of whom 
were Americans, banded themselves 
together in support of Zamorano. The 
authorities of Mexico, in the mean- 
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Until this time the part 
played by Americans in the 
political affairs in Califor- 
nia had not been an especi- 
ally active one. As we have 
seen, they had been partici- 
pants in the struggle for 
the governorship between 
Zamorano and Echeandia 
in 1832, but this had been 
done to protect their busi- 
ness interests at Monterey 
rather than to assist Zamo- 
rano. In 1836, however, 
we find them organizing for 
offensive purposes. 








Hand carts used by the early immi- 
grant Mormons in their tramp over the 
Western plains to Utah. 
(From an old woodcut.) 


time, appointed Figueroa to the gov- 
ernorship of the territory, and sent 
him out with instructions to encourage 
colonization of both citizens and for- 
eigners. Figueroa’s appointment 
united the factions temporarily. 

From this time until the revolution 
of 1836, Californians probably felt less 
prejudice against Americans than 
against Mexicans. The commercial 
benefits they had conferred and were 
still conferring, won the favor of the 
people and even of the authorities, 
while such dangers as they excited 
troubled the former none and the lat- 
ter but little. The Americans who 
lived regular lives found little or no 
difficulty in procuring citizenship, 
wives and land. To be sure, there were 
certain formalities with which new- 
comers had to comply, but there seem 
to have been no cases of oppression re- 
corded. “Tired of Mexico—her Vic- 
torias, her Chios, her Chlos and her 
tariff; and eager for a rule of native 
sons, the American theory of govern- 
ment appealed to Californian leaders, 
padres no less than politicians!” And 
by 1836 they were ready to put their 
theories into practical operation. 


Attempt at Independence. 


It was in this same year that 
the young Californians, led by Juan 
Bautista Alvarado, a leader of the 
“native sons,” and assisted by a band 
of about thirty riflemen, the most effi- 
cient of whom were Americans, deter- 
mined to do for California what had 


‘been done in Texas by Sam Houston 


and other Americans a few months 
earlier. The ruling governor, Gutier- 
rez, was driven from power, and on 
the 6th of November, California was 
declared independent of Mexico. On 
the 7th, Vallejo was made comman- 
dante-general of the new State, and 
just one month later Alvarado became 
Governor. The disputasion, or State 
Congress, passed a decree dividing 
the land into two cantons, that of 
Monterey and that of Los Angeles. 
This was on December 9th. In each 
place there was to be a jefe politico— 
at Monterey the Governor himself, and 
at Los Angeles some one to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor from a terna 
elected by the Angelinos. Discontent 
and persistent revolution in the South 
finally induced Alvarado, however, to 
abandon his scheme for independence. 
Castillero became his representative 
at Mexico, and on the ninth of July, 
1837, Alvarado attempted to circum- 
vent his enemies by declaring in favor 
of uniting with the parent State. In 
the meantime, however, the Mexican 
government appointed Carlos Carrillo 
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governor. Alvarado 


refused to recognize | 7 
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the new appointee, 
and again mustered 
his forces. Carrillo 
was defeated and 
taken prisoner, and a 
little later, August 13, 
Alvarado received 
word that he had 
been recognized as 
chief executive of 
Mexico. 

In all the early 














part of this struggle 
the Americans were 
influential. “Foreign- 
ers, with interested motives and with 
sound arguments, labored to prove 
that California had received nothing 
but neglect and ill treatment from 
Mexico.” It was doubtless due to 
pressure brought to bear by Americans 
after Gutierrez had. been defeated that 
an attempt at absolute independence 
was undertaken. There is evidence 
that the Americans had a “lone-star 
flag” all ready which they wished to 
hoist, and that they were desirous of 
placing California under the protec- 
tion of the United States. The latter 
scheme was never carried out, how- 
ever, because David Spence and other 
foreigners deemed it wise to curb 
American ambition. Disgusted with 
the whole affair, the Americans with- 
drew from active participation in the 
revolution. 

During the next few years they were 
comparatively quiet, but the mere fact 
that in 1840 the Governor felt it nec- 
essary to secretly arrest forty Ameri- 
cans and send them to Mexico to be 
tried for a supposed uprising against 
the government, indicates that their 
influence had become paramount in 
politics, in commerce, in military af- 
fairs and in all the important under- 
takings of the territory. Every at- 
tempt which was made to counteract 
it brought out the fact that it had be- 
come a permanent, growing element 
with which the officials would be 
called upon to deal more leniently and 


A California pioneer on the old Emigrant tfail. 


more considerately with the passing 
of the years. 

The next incident that brought any 
great number of Americans into active 
participation in California affairs oc- 
curred a few years later. When 
Manuel Micheltorena succeeded Alva- 
rado as Governor in 1842, he brought 
with him from Mexico a company of 
soldiers composed of ex-convicts. They 
were habitual thieves, and the ever- 
increasing losses sustained by the peo- 
ple of the territory became so unen- 
durable at the last that a revolt de- 
veloped under the leadership of Al- 
varado. Sutter and Graham, for per- 
sonal reasons, collected a company of 
one hundred riflemen and joined 
Micheltorena. In fact, the Governor 
was compelled to place his reliance al- 
most entirely on the foreigners. The 
hostile forces met in the region north 
of Los Angeles. With Alvarado there 
were also a few Americans under the 
command of William Workman and 
Benjamin Wilson. When the latter 
learned that their opponents were also 
their countrymen, they communicated 
with them, and a mutual agreement 
was reached whereby the Americans 
on both sides withdrew from the con- 
test. Shorn of his principal strength, 
Micheltorena promptly capitulated. 

This was in February, 1845. A few 
months later, in July, the Mexican 
government instructed the Governor 
of California “to prevent the introduc- 
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tion of families from the Missouri and 
Columbia Rivers, as otherwise the 
general order of the department would 
be subverted, foreign relations com- 
plicated and embarrassment created.” 
An attempt was made to enforce this 
order. The task was not made easier 
by the appearance a little later of 
John C. Fremont, with about sixty 
armed followers. He made his camp 
at Hartwell’s rancho in the Salinas 
Valley, and on March 5th, 1846, was 
ordered by Prefect Manuel Castro to 
retire beyond the limits of the depart- 
ment. This Fremont not only refused 
to do,. but fortified himself on Gavilan 
Peak, and raised the United States 
flag. After having been menaced by 
Castro with two hundred men, and 
warned against treachery by Larkin, 
the United States Consul at Monterey, 
Fremont withdrew slowly toward Ore- 
gon. In the meantime, Sub-Prefect 
Francisco Guerrero sent word to Lar- 
kin that the former would notify the 
authorities in each town to inform 
Americans who had bought land—a 
right of naturalized foreigners only— 
that the transactions were invalid, 
and that they themselves were subject 
to expulsion at any time. 

It is not surprising that these things 
created considerable excitement, es- 
pecially among American settlers. Re- 
ports were circulated and generally be- 
lieved that Mexican officials were pre- 
paring to drive all foreigners from 
the country. In April, 1846, Larkin 
wrote ‘“‘of rumors that Castro was col- 
lecting people to force settlers from 
the Sacramento!” 


The Bear Flag. 


The general unrest was not relieved 
by the sudden reappearance of Fre- 
mont from the North. He had been 
overtaken on the borders of Oregon by 
a naval officer, Gillespie, with letters 


from Washington. Upon his sudden 
return the settlers believed that he 
had been ordered to do so by the 
United States government. Very soon 
after Fremont had established his 
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camp at the junction of Bear and 
Feather Rivers, about a dozen of his 
men under the command of Ezekiel 
Merritt, seized one hundred and sev- 
enty horses that were being sent South 
to General Jose Castro by Vallejo, and 
which, rumor declared, were to be used 
to free the land of foreigners and to 
establish a fort on Bear River. On 
the same day, June 11th, “it was de- 
cided to capture Sonoma, where, un- 
der Vallejo, nine small cannon and 
two hundred muskets constituted a 
kind of presidio.” Merritt, with 
twenty followers, increased later by 
twelve or thirteen under the command 
of Dr. Robert Semple and John 
Grigsby, made their appearance before 
Vallejo’s house at dawn on the 14th 
of June. “A capitulation, embracing 
Vallejo, his brother, Don Salvador, 
and his secretary, Victor Prudon, was 
drafted and signed, and, stimulated by 
liberal refreshments, the Americans 
withdrew.” The capitulators were sent 
to Fremont who, though disclaiming 
any part in the Sonoma affair, gave or- 
ders for the arrest of Jacob Leese (the 
latter accompanied the prisoners as in- 
terpreter), and for the confinement of 
all in Sutter’s Fort. 

At Sonoma, in the meantime, Wm. 
B. Ide, who had assumed command, 
was busy indicting proclamations and 
establishing “a just, liberal and hon- 
orable government.” A flag was con- 
structed with a single star in the up- 
per left hand corner, a bear in the cen- 
ter, and the words, “California Repub- 
lic,” printed across the bottom. Ide 
declared it to be his aim to establish 
a government that should secure civil 
and religious liberty, “insure security 
of life and property; detect and punish 
crime and injustice; encourage virtue, 
industry and literature; foster agricul- 
ture and manufactures, and guarantee 
freedom to commerce.” 

The appearance, however, of Com- 
modore Sloat on the 7th of July, 1846, 
put an end to all schemes for estab- 
lishing a California republic. He had 
reached Monterey on the 2d. Larkin, 
however, persuaded him to delay ac- 
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tion for five days, at the end of which 
time he disembarked two hundred and 
fifty men, raised the American flag 
over the custom house, fired a salute, 
and posted a proclamation declaring 
California annexed to the United 
States. Two days later, July 9th, the 
flag was raised at San Francisco and 
Sonoma, and on the eleventh, at Sut- 
ter’s Fort. On the 23d, Sloat turned 
over his command to Commodore Rob- 
ert F. Stockton, and six days later 
sailed for home. 

Stockton, in accordance with the 
terms of his proclamation, proceeded 
to drive Pico and Castro from the 


any serious opposition. The flag was 
raised, and the conquest was deemed 
complete. 


Official Schemes at Washington. 


The Californians had been compara- 
tively passive spectators of all that 
had occurred. It was more than a 
month later, September 24th, that the 
indignation aroused by -the treatment 
meted out to Vallejo—a native Cali- 
fornian—and his followers at Sonoma, 
led to a general uprising of his coun- 
trymen, and by that time steps had 
been taken at Washington to insure a 





























Monterey, California, 1850. (From an old wood cut.) 


southern part of the territory where 
they had taken refuge. Fremont’s 
men were accepted as a battalion of 
volunteers, with Fremont himself as 
major and Gillespie as captain. These 
troops were sent to San Diego, where 
they arrived on the 29th of July, and 
raised the United States flag.. Mean- 
time Stockton moved southward with 
three hundred and sixty men, and 
Fremont’s troops came northward from 
San Diego. The two forces met in 
Los Angeles on the 13th of August, 
neither of them having experienced 


speedy and permanent annexation of 
California to the United States. 

As early as 1835, President Jackson 
had ordered Butler, charge d’affaires 
in Mexico, to purchase the Bay of San 
Francisco as a port for the numerous 
United States vessels engaged in the 
whaling business on the Pacific Coast. 
The price to be paid, according to one 
authority, was five million dollars. 
There is some indication that the 
proposition might have been favorably 
received had it not been for the op- 
position of the British. A few years 
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later, when the diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Mexico 
were becoming more complicated over 
Texas, Commodore Thomas Catesby 
Jones was sent to take command of 
the Pacific squadron. His instructions 
ordered him to “afford. . . every aid, 
protection and security consistent with 
the law of nations,” to Americans and 
American interests on the Pacific 
Coast. Doubtless he also had verbal 
instructions from the Secretary of War 
which were to govern his actions pro- 
vided certain contingencies should 
arise. Anyway, under the impression 
that war had begun between the 
United States and Mexico, Jones en- 
tered the harbor of Monterey on the 
19th of October, 1842, and took pos- 
session of the town. Two days later, 
having been convinced that the rela- 
tions between his country and Mexico 
were peaceable, he restored the Mexi- 
can flag, withdrew his troops, fired a 
salute, and after a brief stay, sailed 
away. 

On March 4, 1845, James K. Polk 
became President. His policy of ter- 
ritorial acquisition was determined 
when he came into power. The min- 
ister sent to Mexico to adjust the boun- 
dary between the United States and 
that country was further authorized “to 
purchase for a pecuniary consideration 
Upper California and New Mexico.” 
The amount to be paid was of second- 
ary importance. The President thought 
these two territories might be had for 
fifteen or twenty million dollars, but 
he was ready to pay forty millions if 
necessary. 

The relations between the two gov- 
ernments became even more strained 
during the first months of Polk’s term, 
and in May, 1846, war began. By June, 
the President had expressed a desire 
to get possession of all the territory 
north of the twenty-sixth degree of 
north latitude in the treaty of peace 
with Mexico. At the suggestion of 
Benton a regiment of volunteers was 
raised to go from New York to Cali- 
fornia, with the understanding that 
they should be mustered out of service 


in the latter place after the war was 
over. According to orders sent out 
from Washington to Colonel Steven- 
son, of New York City, the regiment 
was to consist of men of various pur- 
suits and regular habits. The object 
is obvious. 

General Stephen Kearny had been 
sent into New Mexico with United 
States troops as soon as war was de- 
clared. Having completed the subju-, 
gation of that territory by August, he 
was ordered to proceed from Santa 
Fe to California. He arrived at War- 
ner’s Rancho on the 2d of December, 
1846. 

As already indicated the conquest 
was deemed complete the previous 
August. Later developments showed, 
however, that so far as war affected 
the subjugation of California the real 
struggle did not begin until Septem- 
ber. On the twenty-fourth of that 
month, Gillespie, whom Stockton left 
in command of the South, with orders 
to maintain martial law, suddenly 
found that his indiscretionary measure 
had stirred up a revolt, which rapidly 
spread over the southern part of the 
territory. On September 30th, Gilles- 
pie was forced to accept the terms 
Flores offered him, and withdraw from 
the South. Meantime the messenger 
sent northward by the besieged com- 
mander reached Commodore Stockton, 
and the latter moved southward, 
arriving at San Diego by November. 
While here, he received a letter from 
General Kearny. To meet the General 
and conduct him to San Diego, Stock- 
ton sent Gillespie (Gillespie had joined 
Stockton at San Pedro) with thirty 
men. On December 6th, after the un- 
ion of these troops with Kearny’s, the 
battle of San Pascual was fought, an 
engagement that came near proving 
disastrous to the Americans. A few 
other minor skirmishes resulted in the 
triumph of the American cause, and 
on the 10th of January, 1847, the Stars 
and Stripes were raised a second time 
at Los Angeles. On March Ist, Gen- 
eral Kearny became Governor, and is- 
sued a proclamation absolving all the 
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inhabitants of California from further 
allegiance to the Republic of Mexico, 
and the new era began. 

“Americans and Californians! From 
henceforth one people.” Thus ended 
the document. “ Let us then indulge 
one desire, one hope; let that be for the 


peace and tranquility of our country. 
Let us unite like brothers and mutually 


' strive for the mutual improvement and 


advancement of this, our beautiful 
country, which within a short period 
cannot fail to be not only beautiful, 
but also prosperous and happy.” 





THE PUNCHERS’ HOLIDAY 


BY JACK BURROUGHS 


Been workin’ on th’ “Flyin’ V,” 
About a month, have Bill an’ me. 
Nary a chanst fer fight or fun, 

Nary a call to pull a gun; 

Been a-champin’ at th’ bit, 

Waitin’ fer th’ time to git; 

An’ now, ez payday rolls aroun’ 
We’re on th’ trail that leads to town: 


Clickety, click! 


Skin fer cover! 


Clackety, clack! 
Clear th’ track! 


Gallopin’ down th’ street we come, 
Full o’ th’ devil, an’ full o’ rum; 

I plug a winder, an’ Bill a light, 
Poppin’ our Colts to left an’ right; 
Clickety, click! Clackety, clack! 
We'll shoot ’er up ’fore we go back! 


An’ now our money’s gone, so we 

Must hit th’ trail fer th’ “Flyin’ V.” 
Good-bye to th’ crowds an’ buildin’s tall; 
Good-bye to th’ glitter, an’ glare, an’ all. 
We’re leavin’ th’ lights an’ th’ auto honks, 
An’ it’s back to punchin’ an’ bustin’ bronchs. 
But wait another month, an’ then 

You'll hear th’ same ole song agen. 





BE. CONTENT WITH YOUR WAGES 


BY C. T. RUSSELL, Pastor 


“The soldiers likewise demanded of 
John the Baptist, saying, What shall 
we do? And he said unto them, Do 
violence to no man, neither accuse any 
falsely, and be content with your 
wages.” —Luke 3:14. 


E HAVE our Lord Jesus’ 
words to the effect that 
John, His forerunner, 
was a Prophet of the 
very highest order: “There hath not 
arisen a greater Prophet than John the 
Baptist.” John was not preaching to 
Christians; he was not preaching the 
Message that Jesus preached, namely, 
that “If any man will be My disciple, 
let him deny himself, take up his cross, 
and follow Me.” He was preaching 
merely the demands of the Jewish 
Law; he was telling the Jews that their 
long expected Messiah was about to be 
presented to them, and that only the 
holy, faithful ones would be in readi- 
ness to receive Him, and would be ac- 
cepted by Him and be blessed. Various 
classes asked what they should do to 
manifest their obedience, and to show 
a fruitage of repentance of sin. 
words we are considering were a reply 
to the soldiers. It is just such advice 
as would be applicable to a soldier to- 
day. 

The declaration, ““Do violence to no 
man,” did not signify that they were 
to prove unfaithful to the duties de- 
volving upon them as soldiers; it did 
not mean that if a man were ordered 
to be arrested that they should let him 
go free. It did not mean that if he 
attempted to escape he might not suf- 
fer violence at their hands. They were 
soldiers, and a soldier is a representa- 
tive of the Law, and he is under or- 


The 


of Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


ders from his superior; and, unless the 
matter would be very exceptional in- 
deed, he should obey the commands of 
his superior to the very letter. The 
responsibility is with the superior. 
Having enlisted, he is responsible to 
the terms and conditions of that con- 
tract. When his period of service 
shail expire, he may use his judgment 
and liberty about re-enlistment, but 
until then he is a servant of the gov- 
ernment, and bound by its general 
regulations. 

“Do violence to no man” must, 
therefore, be understood to mean, 
“Do not use your position of author- 
ity and power improperly, unnecessar- 
ily. If you are a soldier, be a good sol- 
dier, a kind soldier, a gentle soldier, a 
patient soldier, a generous soldier, an 
obedient soldier, ‘enduring hardness 
as a good soldier of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’” The general difficulty in our 
day is, not that the law requires sol- 
diers to do violent things, but that they 
frequently take advantage of the situa- 
tion and give greater violence than the 
law permits or sanctions. All who de- 
sire to walk in the way of righteous- 
ness should take heed of this wise 
counsel, “Do violence to no man’— 
violate no man’s rights or interests, nor 
even his feelings or his reputation. 


Accuse No Man Falsely. 


In olden times, most of the military 
duty was in the nature of police ser- 
vice. It could scarcely be within the 
province of any soldier to-day to 
falsely accuse any one. A policeman, 
however, would have such an opportu- 
nity. Either spite, or revenge, or mal- 
ice, o1 affronted dignity, might lead 
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some police officer to exaggerate some 
fault, and thus to falsely accuse—to 
accuse more than would be proper, or 
to make an accusation out of whole 
cloth. All this, of course, would be 
contrary to the principles of righteous- 
ness, and hence contrary to the Divine 
will. 


“Be Content With Your Wages.” 


We are not to understand that those 
who love righteousness and seek to do 
the Lord’s will must take whatever 
wages are offered to them, and there- 
with be content. If in slavery, this 
might be proper enough—to be thank- 
ful and content with the best that could 
be done under all the circumstances, 
desirous, nevertheless, and patiently 
waiting for an improvement of con- 
ditions. 

The thought of the Prophet evi- 
dently is, You have enlisted for a cer- 
tain period of time; you bargained for 
a certain amount of wage. If later 


on you wish you had done otherwise, 
it is too late to alter the matter until 
your enlistment term expires. If your 
wages seem small, and you see others 
about you with no more ability earning 
much more, nevertheless be content 
with your wages, because it is what 


you bargained for. You have, there- 
fore, agreed to accept it as right, and 
are not at liberty to denounce it, or to 
murmur, or to demand more. If your 
faithful service is appreciated, and a 
larger compensation than agreed upon 
comes to you, be thankful correspond- 
ingly. But in any event, and always, 
be content. 


Godliness With Contentment. 


St. Paul declares, “Godliness with 
contentment is great gain.” With intel- 
ligent people there can scarcely be con- 
tentment without godliness. Only the 
unintelligent could be content without 
godliness. Why? Because all per- 
sons of intelligence have hopes, aims, 
aspirations and ambitions. If their 
hearts be set upon these ambitions, 


they can only be content while success 
is with them, and they are apparently 
attaining their desires. 

As a matter of fact, comparatively 
few people find themselves very suc- 
cessful in attaining their ambitions. 
More or less of disappointment seems 
to come to nine out of every ten. It is 
difficult for the intelligent under such 
conditions to be content. The greater 
the intelligence the stronger the am- 
bitions, and the more there will be of 
discontent in their frustration, and a 
feverish desire to overcome all diffi- 
culties, or to wear out life in the at- 
tempt to gain the ideal, the ambition. 

It is here that godliness comes in, as 
a great assistance, to a comparatively 
small portion of humanity. The godly 
are those who desire to do God’s will, 
and who desire God’s will to be done 
in them, and in respect to all of their 
affairs. To these alone it is possible 
to have contentment, even “when all 
around the soul gives way,” and dis- 
appointment and disaster to desires, 
ambition and hopes comes, and yet 
not thereby be crushed. These con- 
cede the Lord’s will, and trust in the 
Divine promise that “all things will 
work together for their good, “because 
they love God, and because they have 
been “called according to His _ pur- 
pose”—these can be calm and serene 
in the midst of all the storms of life. 
They have an anchorage “within the 
veil, whither Jesus has for them en- 
tered.” 


Godly Contentment a Growth. 


Nor do any find that this blessed 
state of godly contentment can be 
reached ih a moment. It is a result 
of growth in grace and in the knowl- 
edge and in the love of God. It marks 
a development of knowledge and faith 
and of obedience as children of God, 
to which the majority of mankind are 
strangers. This is, however, the ideal 
Christian life. It can be entered only 
by the straight and narrow way—by a 
full consecration to the service of the 
Redeemer—the doing of the Divine 
will. Gradually, day by day, this 
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character or disposition, which was so 
marked in the Lord Jesus, becomes 
impressed upon those who are seeking 
to walk in His steps, and thus, day by 
day, they are being made meet, fit, 
“for the inheritance of the saints in 
light.” 

Those who are of the world, who 
have not made a consecration, and 
who therefore are not “heirs of God 
and joint-heirs with Jesus Christ” to 
the Heavenly inheritance, are, never- 
theless, to partake of a great blessing 
which God promised nearly four thou- 
sand years ago, saying to Abraham, 
“In thy Seed shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed.” This promise 
guarantees that when the Church shall 
have reached the plane of glory, and 
shall have become the spiritual Seed 
’ of Abraham, all mankind will receive 
a blessing through the glorified 
Church. 

The blessing will consist of an op- 


portunity for a return to human per- 
fection and all that was lost by Adam’s 
disobedience, and redeemed by the 
obedience of Jesus; they will not only 
have an earthly perfection, but, addi- 
tionally, everlasting life and a share 
in the world-wide Eden, in which there 
will be no more sighing, no more cry- 
ing, no more dying. 

But, be it noted, the attitude of each 
individual in the present life is either 
that of maintaining what he has re- 
ceived of his parents of honor, justice, 
truth, righteousness and mercy, or a 
degradation of these qualities more or 
less, or an increase of them. And, at- 
cording as he shall use well, or fail to 
use wisely, the opportunities and ex- 
periences of this present life, will be 
his state or condition in the life to 
come, when Messiah shall be King, and 
the Church shall be with Christ on the 
Throne—-when the promise to Abra- 
ham shall be fulfilled through them. 





THE OLD PROSPECTOR 


BY 


GEORGE B. STAFF 


He hears a call across the low-hung hills 

That lures him from the busy haunts of men. 
He longs to sit beside the red camp fire, 

And watch the golden light of sunset fade. 
While silently the myriad friendly stars 
Gleam one by one, and out across the hills 

A lone wolf wakes weird echoes in the gloom. 


But now the hand of Time, relentlessly, 
Has laid upon his back the weight of years. 
Before his little shack he sits alone, 

And as the twilight shadows touch the hills 
He prospects in a golden land of dreams! 





IN THE REALM 


“The Yosemite,’ by John Muir, author 
of “The Mountains of California,” 
“My First Summer in the Sierras,” 
etc. Thirty-two full-page insets in 
tint. Three maps; beautifully bound. 
Gilt iop. 8vo, 284 pages. Price, 
$2.40 net, postage 16 cents. 


Those who love Nature and Nature’s 
moods will find in this book a stead- 
fast and sympathetic companion in the 
world of eternal charm. John Muir is 
a pagan in his passion for the woods, 
the mountains, and the roving streams; 
and the deities dwelling in those re- 
cesses have endowed him with the rare 
gift of expressing their subtle mes- 
sages. In “The Yosemite,” Mr. Muir 
has given ordinary readers pages of 
practical advice on how to best see the 
wonders and beauties of the valley, 
and over it all he has thrown the 


charms of his own intimate descrip- 


tions which cannot fail to stimulate 
them with aspirations to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the life that never 
tires. Mr. Muir is at his best when he 
forgets that he is acting the part of 
guide, and becomes the confidential 
interpreter of woodland spirits, and 
talks intimately to them and about 
them, in a manner after that arch con- 
fidante of Nature, Shelley, when be- 
traying the confidences of the winds, 
the clouds and the streams. He feels 
that same intimate relationship as did 
another Scot, Burns, and, despite his 
less tutored pen, he quickens the sym- 
pathies of the reader with his fine per- 
ceptions and abundant love of wood- 
land and the lurking woodfolk. No 
more vivid view of the Yosemite has 
been put between covers. The usual 
dryness of detail and prolixity have 
been eliminated, and you have the val- 
ley as it really is to those who visual- 
ize it physically and feel its all-per- 
vading spiritual charms. 
With the reader by his 


side, he 
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climbs the drenching way beside the 
thundering falls, sports laughingly in 
the rainbow showers of spray, drags 
you up the bare sides of a Dome, 
where a misstep or a thoughtless grip 
may plunge one down a sheer thou- 
sand feet; pilots you across narrow 
mountain ledges from which you 
glance down a dizzy 4000 feet and dis- 
cern cattle as spots on the valley floor 
below; points out the snow plants and 
the other peculiar flora thriving lustily, 
and for a brief season, in the land 
above the clouds; he tells you fantas- 
tic stories of the “Spirit of the 
Brocken” and other uncanny, weird 
and “unnatural” things, as the iron- 
bound materialist would term them, 
that he has seen in this nook of 
Nature’s wonderland. 

To him they speak an inner lan- 
guage as the field of daffodils did to 
Wordsworth, and he writes of it all 
with a freshness, a spontaneity and an 
assurance that sweeps the reader into 
a world where youth is eternal. 

Threading it all is the learning of a 
man who thoroughly understands the 
scientific side of Nature’s laws, for 
Muir received a solid foundation in 
scholarship in Scotland and at the 
University of Wisconsin, and took 
honorary degrees from Harvard and 
Yale. The book is so round and com- 
plete that those who seek practical 
helpfulness or information will find 
the end of their interrogations in its 
pages. For this purpose, three excel- 
lent maps are provided, a map of the 
geological survey, a travel guide map 
giving all the trails and roads of the 
Yosemite National Park, and a travel 
guide map of the Yosemite Valley. 
The falls, domes and other chief natu- 
ral features of the valley are illus- 
trated in very fine photographs. The 
volume is dedicated to Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, “Defender of Our Glo- 
rious Forests, and Originator of the 
Yosemite National Park.” 
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“The Guardians of the Columbia.” 


John W. Williams, the Tacoma au- 
thor and publisher, announces for pub- 
lication in June a companion volume 
to his richly illustrated book, “The 
Mountain that Was ‘God,’ ” which has 
done much to attract attention to the 
great mountain scenery of the North- 
west, and of which more than 40,000 
copies have been sold in less than two 
years. The new book will be entitled 
“The Guardians of the Columbia.” Not 
only will it cover the story and scenery 
of the great river itself, but its princi- 
pal theme will be the three fine snow- 
peaks which sentinel the lower Colum- 
bia, Mt. Hood in Oregon and Mts. 
Adams and St. Helens in Washington, 
with their glaciers, canyous, lava 
fields, lava and ice caves, etc. A fea- 
ture of the book that will arouse wide- 
spread interest is a chapter describing 
the wonderful forests of the Columbia, 
contributed by H. D. Langille, of 
Portland, a former expert in the 
United States Forest Service. This 
has been published in advance, in an 
attractive pamphlet, illustrated with a 
large number of magnificent forest, 
river and mountain views; and may be 
had for 25 cents by addressing the 
publisher. Judging from these advance 
pages of text and engraving, the new 
volume will be even more beautiful 
than its predecessor, “The Mountain 
that Was ‘God.’” More than 200. il- 
lustrations, eight of them in colors, 
representing the best work of nearly 
fifty photographers, will enrich it. A 
remarkable sale is already assured. 
One Portland bookseller has placed an 
order for 10,000 copies, while other 
orders already received bring the ad- 
vance subscription to more than one- 
half the first edition of 35,000. It is 
said that no other book of travels or 
for travelers published in the United 
States has ever scored so great a suc- 
cess in advance of publication. Mr. 
Williams announces a third volume in 
this series, to exhibit the scenery of 
Puget Sound and its mountains, in- 
cluding the Olympics and Mt. Baker, 
and to be published in 1913. 





“A New Conscience and an Ancient 
Evil.” 


It is quite unnecessary to call atten- 
tion to the importance of a new book 
by Jane Addams. As a servant of the 
public good Miss Addams, both 
through her work at Hull House and 
through her writings, has made for 
herself a name all over the world. She 
does not view things from a standpoint 
of destructive criticism, but rather 
from that of constructive, her aim be- 
ing always to better the conditions in 
the particular field which she is con- 
sidering. In “A New Conscience and 
An Ancient Evil,” her new work, which 
is to be published early this month, 
she considers sanely and frankly ques- 
tions which civilized society has al- 
ways had confronting it, and in all 
probability always will. Something of 
her attitude of mind and of her pur- 
pose in writing this book, as well as a 
glimpse of the character of the volume 
itself, may be seen from the following 
paragraphs taken from her preface: 
“*A New Conscience and an Ancient 
Evil’ was written, not from the point 
of view of the expert, but because of 
my own need for a counter-knowledge 
to a bewildering mass of information 
which came to me through the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago. 
The reports which its twenty field offi- 
cers daily brought to its main office 
adjoining Hull House became to me a 
revelation of the dangers incident to 
city conditions and of the allurements 
which are designedly placed around 
many young girls in order to draw 
them into an evil life.” 

“A New Conscience and an Ancient 
Evil,” by Jane Addams. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, Publishers. 





Browning Day. 


The hundredth anniversary of Rob- 
ert Browning’s birth was celebrated 
May 7th. In one of Browning’s re- 
markable letters written to Elizabeth 
Barrett a few months before their mar- 
riage, he mentions the day: “Have 
you forgotten that birthday? Do, my 
Ba, forget it. My day, as I told you, 
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is the 20th—my true, happiest day! 
But I thank you all I can, dearest.— 
All good to me comes through you, or 
for you—every wish and hope ends in 
you.” But on the morning of the 7th 
she replied to him: “Beloved, my 
thoughts go to you this morning, lov- 
ing and blessing you! May God bless 
you for both His worlds—not for this 
alone. So I am to forget to-day, I am 
told in the letter. Ah! But I shall 
forget and remember what I please.” 
The letters of both the Brownings are 
included in the book, “Letters of Rob- 
ert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett.” 
The subtitle shows the date of this re- 
markable courtship—1845-46. It will 
be remembered that the letters caused 
much comment at the time of their 
publication several years ago. 

“Letters of Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett.” Published by 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, 
New York. 


“The Record of a City.” 

There is a growing tendency to-day 
in cities and towns of all sizes to have 
a social survey made on some scale. 
The great questions of method or of 
how to secure material are most im- 
portant, and to the many who are en- 
gaged in such work or who are inter- 
ested as students in social surveys, Dr. 
Kenngott’s story of the industrial 
changes that have taken place in 
Lowell in the last twenty years will 
be particularly suggestive. Dr. Kenn- 
gott has been for many years in charge 
of one of the principal churches. of 
Lowell. He knows the situation thor- 
oughly, and has been a studious ob- 
se-ver of the important industrial 


changes that have taken place there.- 


He has made the study based on 
schedules filled out with the assistance 
of his fellow clergymen and others. 
The book shows this old New England 
town in process of rapid industrial 
change. It is of very great interest, 
therefore, to the people of Lowell, and 
especially to those of its residents who 
are working with these problems. 
The volume is also of very great 


value for the general student of prac- 
tical sociology and economics, to 
whom the changes in a New England 
mill village, which transformed it to 
a great industrial factory city, would 
be of interest as a typical historical 
study of great value. It will also be 
of very great use as a guide for those 
who are planning similar surveys for 
other cities. For this purpose, the 
present volume has an immense value 
in regard to the question of method 
and of how to secure material. By 
careful analysis of different conditions 
the author shows the necessity for new 
and adequate conceptions, and points 
out the direction in which these must 
be sought. 

“The Record of a City,” a Social 
Survey by George K. Kenngott, Ph. D. 
Illustrated; decorated cloth, $3 net. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
Publishers. 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 

Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s new 
novel, “Tante,” now in its fourth large 
edition, is the author’s first striking 
success with a book, although all of 
her previous eight novels have found 
a number of appreciative readers. But 
“Tante” seems to have “caught on” 
with that wider circle, the general pub- 
lic. Miss Sedgwick (who is now Mrs. 
Basil Selincourt) is an American who 
has for several years made her home 
in England, and it is there that the 
identification of “the world’s greatest 
pianist,” the “Tante” of the novel, is 
exciting much interest. 

“Tante,” by Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. The Century Co., publishers, 
Union Square, New York. 


“The Nets.” 


Mr. Henry has long been known as 
an American authority on Paris life. 
He lived for years with French people 
and numbers some of the Forty Im- 
mortals among his friends. He was 
weil equipped to write this lively 
novel dealing with love, intrigue and 
artistic Bohemianism in that unknown 
but fascinating twilight zone which 
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borders on the Latin Quarter. The 
story has received high and unani- 
mous praise in the English press. From 
Dublin to Calcutta it has awakened 
the enthusiasm of the stolid British re- 
viewers. It presents a curious conflict 
between American and French tem- 
peraments and habits of life. The 
lovely ripeness of a rich and decaying 
civilization contrasts sharply with that 
of the new-born Yankee. The Ameri- 
can hero stands forth in an entangling 
mesh of mystery and combat. He is 
ardently assailed by the charms of 
witchery, grace and all the arts in 
which the French excel. The plot, the 
stirring characters, the magic of that 
strange life under the shadows of his- 
toric palace and church, engage and 
absorb the reader’s attention. 


The wonderful old professor, the 


gay dancing girl, the splendid Venus 
de Milo model, the Puritan New Eng- 
land editor and his false chum, are 
thrown together in a vivacious setting 
replete with surprises and delights. 
The quarrel scene in the public garden 


has greatly amused the English public. 

Forgotten streets and mysterious old 
houses loom here with the illusions of 
legendary antiquity, and are occupied 
with living, passionate figures in the 
throbbing atmosphere of to-day. 

“The Nets.” By Stuart Henry, au- 
thor of “Hours With Famous Paris- 
ians,” etc. Imported by Brentanos. 
$1.25 net. 


“In Desert and Wilderness,’ by Hen- 
ryk Sienkiewicz. 

It is now nineteen years since Hen- 
ryk Sienkiewicz took the reading world 
by storm with his famous novel “Quo 
Vadis,” of which nearly a _ million 
copies have been sold. While “With 


Fire and Sword,” “The Deluge” and 


“Pan Michael” brought this Polish au- 
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thor greater literary fame, it was not 
until! “Quo Vadis” appeared in 1895 
that he leaped into popularity. A 
dozen other novels followed the Nobel 
literary prize of $40,000, but of late 
Mr. Sienkiewicz has written less fre- 
quently. In his newest novel, “In Des- 
ert and Wilderness,” translated from 
the original Polish by Max A. Drez- 
mal, Sienkiewicz conducts the reader 
en a real journey through Africa in 
company with two kidnaped children. 
The author’s extraordinary power of 
observation and faculty of description 
make the book glow with the atmos- 
phere and color of the desert. ‘“Sien- 
kiewicz,” says William Lyons Phelps, 
Professor of English Literature at Yale 
University, “is undoubtedly one of the 
great masters of the realistic novel. 
He takes all human nature for his 
province. He has the very exuberance 
of power, and an endless wealth of 
material . . . and also the stimulating 
influence of a great moral force.” 


First English Copyright. 


The newspaper copyright contro- 
versy has brought to light the fact that 
a long period of struggle has been re- 
quired to protect even partially an au- 
thor’s right to his property. J. Henry 
Harper, whose book “The House of 
Harper,” has recently been published, 
is authority for the statement that it 
was 200 years ago that the first copy- 
right was taken out on an English 
bock. This was by the Rev. Dr. Ham- 
mond, one of the most accomplished 
scholars of his day, and the work was 
his “Annota on the New Testament.” 
In “The House of Harper” is a de- 
tailed account of the agitation for in- 
ternational copyright, beginning with 
President Fill!more’s letter to Harper 
& Brothers in 1852, asking for their 
views on a proposed copyright treaty 
with England. 
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Use KEROSENE 
Engine FREE! 


Amazing “DETROIT” Kero- 
sene Engine shipped on 15 days’ 
FREE Trial, proves kerosene 
eheapest, safest. most powerful 
fuel. pert satisfied, vy lowest 
price ever given on reliable farm 
engine; if not, pay nothing. 


Gasoline Going Up! 


Automobile owners are 
burning up so much gaso- 
tine that the world’s supply 
is runningshort. Gasoline 
tafe to ye - er than 4 
ei till go 

ints of coal oifdoe work cof : Cyl- 
th hree pints gasoline. No > : aii, nders 
waste, no evaporation, no A not 
explosion from coal oil. : ae 


Amazing “DETROIT” 


The * azing is the only engine that handles 
ott Oll successfully; uses alcoh»l, gasoline and benzine, 
. Starts without cranking. Basic patent—only three moving 
pee inn cams—no sprockets—no gears—no valves—the utmost 
in siniplicity, power and strength. Mounted on skids. All sizes. 
to 20h.p . in stock ready to ship. Complete engine tested just 
hehoocniitias Comes allreadytorun. Pumps, saws, th 
eharns, separates milk, grinds feed, shells fore eine home 
electriv-lighting plant. Prices (stripped), $ 9.50 up. 
Sent any placeon 15 a Free Trial. Don't = an engine 
you investigate amazing, money-saving. wer-savi 
MDETROIT on Thousands in use Costs only pron to fod 
emt. If you res ree in your neighborhood to write, we will allow 
yeu Special Extra-Low Introductory price. Write! 
Detroit. Mich. 


Betroit Engine Works 117 Bellevue Ave.. 








Boston Garter 
Hid Bap 


These two styles 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
or by mail. 

Lisle, 25 Cents. Silk, 50 Cents. 


GEORGE FROST CO., 
Makers, Boston. 


Also makers 
of the famous, 
Hose 
Supporter 
for women and 


—_ ~s 




















Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Bullders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and c 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, & more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
ureau. 


We aim to ve prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 


, _— us about it. Send stamp for book- 
e 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The OVERLAND MONTHLY’S 
MONEY-SAVING CLUBS FOR 1912 


E HAVE secured unusually favorable clubbing arrangements with the leading magazines and 
recommend the following special offers: 











REMEMBER THESE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS INSULAR POSSESSIONS 








Clubbing - Regular Clubbing 
Rate Price Rate 


OVERLAND MONTHLY OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 


-50 
American Boy , $2.05 Travel 3.00 3.10 


OVERLAND MONTHLY $1. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Current Literature 3. 


Cosmopolitan 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Woman’s Home Companion 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Pictorial Review 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Saale Gat Uiaaen OVERLAND MONTHLY 


McClure’s 


OVERLAND MONTHLY OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Housekeeper 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Pacific Monthly 


Everybody’s Magazine 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Review of Reviews 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Metropolitan OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Lippincott’s 


OVERLAND MONTHLY J . 
Sunset J B OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Black Cat 1.00 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Pearson’s OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 


House and Garden 3.00 





ON ALL THE ABOVE COMBINATIONS, THE ORDER MUST BE SENT DIRECT TO THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 








The OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find § ial Clubbing Offer for which you may send me 











Name 





Address 
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Special Offer to the Readers of “Overland Monthly”: Let us send you on approval (with- 
out advance payment) 


Women of All Nations 


Their Characteristics, Customs, Manners, 
Influence 


Edited by T. Athel Joyce, M. A., and N. W. Thomas, M. A., Fellows of 
Royal Anthropological Institute 


Contributors: Prof. Otis T. Mason, Smithsonian Institution; Mr. W. W. 
Skeat; Mr. Archibald Colquhoun; Dr. Theodore Koch Grinberg, 
Berlin Museum; Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, etc., etc. 


Most readers of the “‘ National Geographic Magazine ™ have read about or 
already possess this splendid work. The allotment for America is gradually 
being sold, and this may be the last announcement before the work goes out of 
print. Prompt action is therefore urged upon members who are interested. 


For the Connoisseur’s Library 


This wonderfully fascinating new work, in four quarto volumes, contains a 
truthful and authoritative account of the curious aa widely contrasting lives 
lived by the women of today in every part of the world. The vast number of 
rare photographic studies, obtained at great risk and outlay and herereproduc 
for the first time, can never be duplicated. The text has been written by well- 
own scientists with a regard for the piquancy and interest of the subject, which 
is shown by the novel and delightfully entertaining results which have been 
gained. Thus, as one reads, pp wraetes | the pure human interest of the work 
one unconsciously absorbs an intimate scientific knowledge of the Customs and 
Traditions, Peculiarities of Dress, Ideas of Beauty, Love-making, Betrotlal, Mar- 
riage, Children, Characteristics of Widowhood, etc., among the women of all 





climes and countries. 


Exquisitely Illustrated,| 
Printed and Bound 


Thework is in four superb quarto volumes, 
each volume measuring 84% x 114 inches. 
The binding is rich red Irish bucksam, 
stamped in gold. The paper is extra heavy 

late; the type, large and beautifully clear. 
Thee are more than seven hundred half- 
tone reproductions of photographs of wo- 
men, 98 per cent of which have never before 
been used. There are also 25 dainty full- 
page plates in color, each a valuable picture 
in feel. 


Send No Money, But Fill Out 
the Coupon and Mail 


oday 


Simply fill out and mail to us the coupon 
below, attached to your letter-head. e will 
then ship you this superb four-volume work, 

1 charges paid, for days’ free examina- 
tion. e know you will agree it is the most 
unique and valuable contribution to the study of 
Womankind that has been published. But if 
you should decide not to keep the books, return 
to us at our expense. You take absolutely no 
risk. If you keep them, pay us $1.00 within five 
days aan $1.00 per month thereafter until the 

rice, $15.50, has been paid. If you would pre- 
er to pay cash after acceptance, please indicate 
in coupon. 


Cassell & Company 


Publishers 
43-45 East 19th St., New York 





Here You May Read of 


The beauty question—ideals 
compared; feminine adorn- 
ments—savageand civilized; 
paint and powder—artificial 
colorings the world over; 
tattooing fashions—curious a 
customs; ideas of modesty i 4 
—how they vary; feminine 
charms—how world-wide 
ideas differ ; iove and court- 
ship —traditions and cus- 
toms; kissing customs 
among various races; mar- 
riage ceremonies compared; 
woman's sphere in tribe 
and nation ; woman in war; 
women as rulers; women’s 
work; legends of women; 
witchcraft; psychology of 
sex, etc., etc. 


| & Co 


SY 





Examine before purchas- 
ing the one work of its 
kind in the history of Lit- 
erature. 











CASSELL & COMPANY (Established 1848) 


CASSELL CASSEL 
& Co 


Ke 


43-45 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me, all charges paid, 
for 5 days’ free examination, one complete set 


WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS”. 


of * 


If satis- 


factory, | agree to pay you $1.00 within five 
days and $1.00 per month thereafter until the 


pres, $15.50, has been paid. 


will notify you. 


Eee Bee DEE a eo : 


§ cash after acceptance. 


I would prefer to pay ? monthly. 


Overland 


If not satisfactory, 
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“As unto the bow 
the cord is, 
So unto the man 
is woman.” 
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¢ ; *So unto the feast is 
Nabisco”—for Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers are the 
perfect dessert confection, 
adding the necessary touch 
of completiontosimpie meal 
or elaborate repast. These 
exquisite sweets are to be 
served with fruits, ices, 
sherbets, beverages and ail 
desserts. In ten cent tins— 
also in twenty-five cent tins, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 














